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How one Man can preach to a Million. 
BY REV. TIMOTHY RICHARD. 
An Address for the Annual Meeting of the North-China Tract Society, 1889. 


2y$ EFORE commencing with the subject I must thank the 

Committee of the North-China Religious Tract Society for 
the honor which they have conferred on me by asking me now 
three times to speak at their annual meeting. Distance in the first 
instance, and absence in the second, prevented me from doing what 
I would have very willingly undertaken before. Notwithstanding 
absence, this time, I venture to write what I would have said if 
present, and the Secretary has kindly promised either to read the 
paper for me or get some one else to read it. I write for this 
Society with more than usual heartiness, because it was in conse- 
quence of a few of us—not one of whom I believe is in Peking—writ- 
ing strongly to the Religious Tract Society of London on the great 
need of more work done in this line that the London Committee 
sent Dr. Murdock out to organize Tract Societies for China. 

Happily the same idea seemed to be in the minds of many 
others, hence the heartiness with which the matter was taken up by 
the American Tract Society and much work was done in a very 
short time. 

Still I believe we are only beginning to use one of our mightiest 
engines for the overthrow of the citadels of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Or, in other words, I believe we have in the Tract Society a 
power like the sun, whose beneficent rays will some day carry light 
and life and untold blessings to the millions of China; and that, 
when we are ready to faint at the idea of a few of us being able to 
reach the hundreds of millions of China, or a fourth of the inhabit 
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ants of the globe, the 'l'ract Society rises in our minds like a vision 
from heaven and gives us great faith, great hope and great 
joy, especially when we think that it is possible by the instru. 
mentality of the Tract Society for one man to preach to a million. 
I would not disparage the inestimable blessings conferred on 
the Chinese by medical work, by personal intercourse, by public 
preaching, by schools, or by any other means. All of them are 
doing immense service for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. 
But it seems to me that we have not been sufficiently alive to the 
enormous effect that would be produced by a fuller development of 
the resources of the Tract Society. This I will illustrate by a 
remark of a friend of mine made more than fifteen years ago. He 
said that the Lord’s command was to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He then asked himself how he could best carry out 
that command in a land like China. He would consider carefully 
what message he had to tell the Chinese if he should stand up to 
preach before them. If he succeeded in putting the glad tidings 
of great joy clearly to his audience, so that they might fully 
appreciate it, then the next course would be to print that sermon, 
so that instead of having made known the message to 50 ora 100 
he might put it within reach of thousands, hundreds of thousands and 
even of millions. ‘This he conceived was the most effectual way of 
obeying the spirit of the command to preach the Gospel unto all 
nations, and this work lies within the province of the Tract Society. 
To emphasize the great possibilities within the scope of the 
Society I shall proceed to dwell on Secular Methods to reach 
millions, Religious Methods to reach millions and the application 
of these to China’s needs to-day, so as to reach its millions. 
I—Secular Methods —Among these, four great centres of 
government at once present themselves to one’s mind in thinking of 
antiquity and medieval times, viz., Shausi, Babylon, Egypt and 
Bokhara. When all the regions on the banks of the Yangiszekiang 
were held by people as wild perhaps as the inhabitants of New 
Guinea and Central Africa to-day, there was a company of people 
under Yao and Shun in Shansi, who had pledged themselves to 
certain rules, which were made known by knotted cords and other 
methods. ‘The people had pledged themselves to be guided by men 
of virtue. When the one man issued instructions, his ministers re- 
peated them to their subordinates throughout their various districts. 
Thus by the speech of one man millions were edified. Babylon is 
proverbial as the university of nations. Histories taught there on 
terra cotta libraries were translated by surrounding nations into 
their respective languages until now these histories are to be found 
in all the chief languages—Asiatic aud Kuropean. 
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Later on Egypt became a centre where the learning of Babylon 
had been added to its own. ‘There the Greeks studied the various 
subjects of knowledge considered important then. These in turn 
became the teachers of the Romans in early times, and after the 
fall of Constantinople became the teachers in most of the European 
universities, transmitting the accumulated knowledge of Egypt 
and Asia to Europe, and through it again to the new Continent of 
America. 

Whilst this spread of knowledge was going on in the West, 
Bokhara had become a great Mohammedan centre, where Indian, 
Egyptian, Grecian and even Chinese education met, and from this 
centre whatever was thought most important was utilized for the 
service of the Mohammedan world. Thus we find the various 
governments of the world gathering together the learning of the 
world, and thus making the views of a few men on ceriain congenial 
subjects as widely known as the world of men interested in such 


‘ subjects. 


Again, it is withir the memory of many now living how a little 
band of comparatively young but brilliant men started the /Vestmins- 
ter Review, overhauling the current opinions of philosoply, polities, 
education and religion. ‘They also took possession more or less of 
other leading periodicals of the day. ‘lhe foundation of some of 
the existing institutions being shifted, a new crop of literature sprang 
up, advocating a reorganization in many departments of Society on 
new principles. ‘Thus arose the modern conflict of opinions between 
the new men, positivists and agnostics on the one hand, and the 
leading Christian men fighting no longer for old methods, which 
were only meant to be adaptations to old times, but for the old 
principles of God and salvation through Christ being still the only 
hope of the world, however modified the methods might be to meet 
new times and new circumstances. Thus by a few vigorous bold 
minds a great tide of intellectual activity has rolled over the whole 
world, making itself felt indirectly in almost all the literature 
of the day. 

Before this tide of English and German thought there was 
another upheaval, which reached millions and millions of our fellow 
men. ‘lhe French had been groaning under feudal tyrannies, which it 
would be difficult to parallel in the history of the world. The 
Protestant Hugenots had striven hard to deliver the French. But 
the power of the Romanists triumphed and sided with the monarchy 
for the oppression of the people. Though it was a failure, the very 
attempt had lodged in the minds of thoughtful men the idea that 
this oppression was unnatural. And as men professing themselves 
to be godly supported this oppression, a few lawyers and literary 
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men conceived the idea of changing the whole course of affairs by 
a new method. Working directly they would not be tolerated by 
either State or Church. But they decided to bring out a grand 
Cyclopedia of all knowledge. This was a new thing in those days. 
A general feeling in its favor arose everywhere. But the chief 
writers in the great Cyclopzedia had a far more practical and imme- 
diate object in view than mere distribution of ordinary knowledge. 
Diluted as it was with much that all classes wanted, the most 
interested in keeping up the old order of things did not discover 
the political and religious dynamite that was deposited between the 
leaves of the volumes uitil it was tco late. The book had pene- 
trated into every region where there was a thinking man in France. 
Then it was that burst upon Europe that fearful French revolution 
that seemed to threaten the destruction of the world according 
to the opinion of monarchists and the Romanists of those days. 
Many of the views propounded then were taken up by men in other 
countries, and the republican views of Europe and America have 
all much ccnnection with the work of those cyclopedists of Paris. 
This is but another instance of a few men exercising influence on 
untold millions of their fellow men. 

These cyclopedists have produced an off-spring—the socialists 
of modern days—whatever name or form they may assume in different 
countries. ‘The kingdom of Christ, when fully established, is to give 
peace, plenty, education and justice to all men on the face of the 
earth. Men are equals morally, and if the Church of Christ in its 
eagerness to save the souls of men forgets their present conditions and 
needs, God will raise other men, though they should be Nihilists and 
Anarchists, to do the work, for it is not His will that there should 
be any oppression or any monopolies for the rich or any other class. 
The socialists—like Henry George—feeling strong in the utter 
unrighteousness of these monopolies, have started under Carl Marx 
and Hyndman in England and under various leaders in Europe 
and America, a series of periodicals which have shaken the found- 
ations of governments in two continents. Unless Christian socialists 
come to the rescue we may look for another reign of terror any 
day. But all the governments have for some years and are now 
still considering measures most revolutionary, all in consequence of 
the determined perseverance of men who feel that there is justice on 
their side. ‘lhey have spoken and hundreds of millions constitute 
their audience. 

Nor is this activity peculiar to Europe and America. The 
Asiatics who weve once supposed to be particularly conservative 
have astonished the world by bloodless revolutions which surpass 
in rapidity even the go-ahead Americans, ‘Thirty years ago Japan 
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was a sort of antiquated mummy. But the Emperor, though 
buried alive, for practical purposes, for many centuries, or even a 
millenium, was still alive. A few bold men left their country at 
the peril of their lives, visited every land, learnt everything about 
the strength aud weakness of nations, and then came back and 
whispered the secrets they possessed to a few of the leaders. ‘These 
studied the situation, and in a few years succeeded iu restoring the 
Emperor to his true position. ‘Then followed one of the most 
remarkable instances on record of a whole nation being transformed 
by the combined influence of their government and the use they 

made of the newspapers. All the chief centres of Japan had papers 

started in them, and these were like so many beacons in the 

darkness around them. Light was thus given to every town and 

village in the land. Finally education has been generally establish- 

ed, and thus, like a new sun rising in the heavens, has been ushered 

in a day of progress such as Japan has never seen before. But this 

‘vast and peaceful revolution that astonishes the world was brought 

about by a few speaking to the millions of their fellow country 

men. 

The same power to reach the many can be most wonderfully 
illustrated in the mercantile department. When in England three 
years ago I visited two factories—one in Leeds and one in Rochdale. 
The manager of the Rochdale factory had invented machinery by 
which he could work up the refuse silk thrown out on the dust 
heaps of China into the most beautiful silk plush that I ever set 
eyes on. By means of agents at the different ports of China, this 
refuse silk is collected from all parts, and hundreds of thousands of 
women and children gather it to send away in dirty bales. After 
being made up into the most lovely patterns and colours that art 
can devise, it is again distributed to the business houses of the 
various nations and through them into the palaces of the world. 
A similar use is made in Leeds of the refuse of wool and cotton, 
and out of apparently most useless stuff are made every week tons 
of material for clothes for the poor throughout the United Kingdom. 
Thus by two factories there is a junction where millions of rich and 
poor meet. 

‘The advertisements, attractive, periodical, universal, are so well 
known in so many thousands of instances in all departments, and are 
so conspicuous that they need not be more than mentioned. 

All these show how marvellously a certain idea can be kept 
constantly before one’s mind, how by touching the right springs a 
thousand wheels may be moved, and how by certain happy junctions 
new channels of communication in receiving and giving may be 
opened up that will confer benefits on millions of our fellow men.. 
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Another common instance of influencing millions oceurs during 
elections. A certain political question is raised, one perhaps that 
has never been before the public before. The leading papers take 
it up and discuss it pro and con. From these the local papers take 
the infection as from a fever and discuss it pro and con. Public 
meetings are held. The public gets excited. The subject is talked 
about the first thing in the morning, the last thing at night. The 
knowledge of ten thousand minds is turned upon it, and under this 
fierce light everything that can be known about it is brought out, 
and at last the people feel that they understand it, and then they 
vote with as much confidence and authority on it as if it werea 
question about their ordinary daily work. This is not waiting for a 
generation to see the result, in a few months of work the whole 
question is settled. 

In such an important work as we have in hand, and may have 
in hand in connection with the Tract Society, it is well for us to 
remember the great extent of the usefulness of the press. Great 
Britain last year had 1,600 different: papers and periodicals in cir- 
culation. The United States and Canada together had 15,000. 
Japan two years ago had 240. If we take the average of newspapers 
and periodicals circulating in England, France, Germany, Russia 
and Japan, we find that there are 61 for every million of inhabit- 
ants. ‘The circulation of each copy varies from a few hundred to 
the enormous number of nearly a million per day, as in the case of 
Te Petit Journal in Paris. Add to this again that each copy has 
many readers, we shall see how stupendous is the influence exercised 
by means of the press over the leading nations, and through them 
over all races in the world. 

When one considers the unique facilities even now afforded in 
China by the same characters being intelligible to so many millions 
of people to influence the rise and progress of a third or fourth 
of the human race, is there not an opportunity to make, if that were 
possible, even the angels of heaven envious of us ? 

But, dear brethren, with the opportunity there comes the great 
responsibility. ‘There is yet practically a virgin soil before us. 
God has put his missionaries first in possession of this unique 
opportunity. Oh for the light of heaven to guide us that we may 
guide this people. O for divine wisdom to present to them some 
truth that like a bright motto will attract them, attract the whole 
Mongolian race and lead them onwards and heavenwards until with 
us they reach our Father’s home on high and share our everlast- 
ing rest. 

These thoughts spring up in the contemplation even of the 
Secular Methods of reaching the millions. 
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II.—Now we proceed to consider the Religious Methods of 
reaching millions. Here again, as in the Secular, we can only 
single out a few instances, so as to impress upon ourselves the 
thought of the vast possibilities before us, if we only had the mental 
and spiritual qualifications for our task. Think of the sacred books 
of the East lately published. They represent the faith of at least 
800 millions of our fellow men. Add to this the millions of every 
age since these books were written, and then we have before us an 
amazing amount of results from principles, which can be packed 
together in a small box. We talk of the terrible power in small 
compass of dynamite. But what is dynamite compared with this ? 
It is indeed a most violent agent, rending the eternal rocks into 
shreds. But in a moment its force is all spent. Not so with these 
apparently innocent volumes. ‘Their power indeed is not destruc- 
tive. Theirs is tohelp men. So far as they went they were powers 
to save in their day. And their force instead of being momentary in 
. its effect, like the physical force of dynamite, has been constant like 
the growth of a tree, or of aman. More than that, it results in 
moral and spiritual growth, such as it is, and there lies its power, 
a power that will remain moulding unseen the lives of untold 
millions of our fellow men until we give them the higher power of 
the Christian religion. 

Take again the Bible. When Moses led a nation out of Egypt 
he could not do everything himself, however willing. His father-in- 
law Jethro taught him to delegate his power to the chiefs of the 
tribes. This was the beginning of organized effort. As he could 
not teach all the tribes personally, the ten commandments were 
engraved on tables of stone, so that the people might learn from 
those. Thus government and education became possible for one 
wan over a whole nation. 

Later on came the burdens of the prophets one by one, first to 
the rulers of Judah and Israel and then to the people. Nehemiah 
collected the former teaching, and at the restoration reorganized 
the whole religious part of the Jewish people, and thus, though he 
appointed many teachers, he had but one book, and it was taught 
among the people as if he personally gave the lessons to each. In 
New Testament times one Gospel was written out after another, so 
as to give a complete account of the life and teaching of our Lord, 
and the Epistles were lessons to individual men and Churches, not 
messages to the heathen nor to the Jews as such. Though the 
primary object of the Bible teaching was gained by addressing 
those for whom its several parts were originally meant, still the 
principles imbedded in the history of Ged’s providence over the 
nations and over the Jews and early Christians iu particular were 
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such as to establish Christianity and indirectly produce Mohamme- 
danism, which now unitedly rule over two-thirds of the population 
of the earth. 

But the Bible has had another singular mission in the world. 
When Christianity was nominally accepted by all the nations of 
Kurope, Romanism commenced to look more to its temporal interests 
than to the spiritual welfare of those whom God had in His 
providence once committed to its charge. Instead of the doctrines 
of heaven, as taught by Jesus Christ, the Roman hierarchy adopted 
the maxims of the world and far surpassed any heathen govern- 
ment in their persecution of the true followers of Christ. In those 
days, when the teachers of religion were more anxious to uphold the 
Pope than Christ, Rome than heaven, a man rather than God, and 
tradition more than truth, the man did not know what true 
Christianity was. It was in thesé dark days that Wickliff translated 
the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue. hen the new views of 
Christianity which were discovered were made known as far as 
Bohemia. Huss and Jerome arose, and at their back a whole nation 
that defied Popes, Councils and Emperors. Later on, catching the 
spirit and using the same weapons, Luther translated the Bible into 
the vulgar tongue of Germany, which set Northern Europe in a 
blaze against the hypocrisy of the Roman Church. Even here in 
China some of the teachings of the Bible were imperfectly under- 
stood by Hung Hsiu-chu‘an, the leader of the Taiping rebellion, 
but had some strange vitality in them when thirteen provinces 
ranged themselves under his banner at one time. ‘This in China 
seemed to be like another Mohammedan form of Bible truth which 
had formerly arisen in Western Asia. But what concerns us more 
in these very interesting inquiries is that a few truths of the Bible, 
circulated by a few men, created great revolutions amongst the 
millions of Europe and Asia. In view of all, we might say that 
even half the world was at one time profoundly agitated by these 
few men. 

It is said by some of the greatest authorities that when the 
Roman Empire fell, the new Empire which was aspired after by 
such Popes as Hildebrand and Innocent III., was outlined by Au- 
gustine’s City of God. It is well known that whatever light existed 
during the dark ages of Europe was kept alive by the teaching of 
a few authors. Their works were copied first by the monks, and 
then by the Brethren of the Common Lot in Holland, and Loyola’s 
Spiritual Exercises is said to have converted in a comparatively 
short time after its publication as many men as there were letters in 
the book. Mr. Gladstone speaks of the influence of a book called the 
* Serious Call,” written by Law, Gibbon’s private tutor, as one of 
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the greatest in comparatively modern times. He attributes largely 
the rise of Evangelicalism through Wesley and others on the one 
hand, and the High Church movement through the Tractarians and 
others on the other hand, to the influence which Law’s ‘ Serious 
Call’ had on the minds of serious people in the Church. In this 
class of books we might perhaps include the Tracts of Liang A-fa, a 
disciple of Robert Morrison in China, which were the means of 
converting Hung Hsiu-chu‘an. ‘This will sufficiently show what 
other books than the Bible are capable of doing, exercising lasting 
influence over millions of our fellow men and able to reproduce it 
from age to age. 

We have now regularly organized the Bible Society, the Tract 
Society, the Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, and 
the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, the first two and 
last are universal in their operations, and the other exercising wide 
influence over the millions of India. The Bible Society of England 
alone has distributed up to 1888 no less than 116 miilions of Bibles 
and portions of Scriptures in 286 languages. The National Bible 
Society of Scotland has distributed since 1861, when various minor 
Societies were united, no less than 10 million copies. The American 
Bible Society at the close of its seventy-first year reported 48 
millions of copies circulated. 

The London Religious Tract Society in 1887-1888, one year 
alone, distributed 76 millions of its publications in 191 different 
languages, giving for twelve Tract Societies in India and Ceylon 
£3,700, or an average of £300 each, and for nine Tract Societies in 
China and Japan £1,005, or an average of £100 each. Since 1852 
it has issued 42,000 libraries, varying from 25 to 500 volumes. The 
American Tract Society’s grants in 58 years up to 1883 amounted 
to £129,000, aiding publications in 146 different languages. 

The Christian Vernacular Society of India has an income of 
£8,000, and the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge makes 
annual grants to at least half that amount. 

The Emperor of Russia, at the beginning of this century, seeing 
the beneficial effect of Biblical Christianity, was anxious that the 
Bible should be distributed throughout the empire, and encouraged 
the establishment of Bible Societies everywhere. But when some 
of the fruits were born, threatening to upset some of the darling 
prejudices of Russia, the Bible Societies were suppressed, especially 
those under the direction of British influence. The objections to the 
circulation of Scriptures in Roman Catholic countries is getting less, 
as Rome is reforming itself and becoming less painfully un-Christian 
in its dealings with other branches of the Christian faith. This we 


may fairly put down largely to the intluence of the circulation of 
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the Scriptures, as well as to general enlightenment, together with the 
influence of the 76 millions of publications of the Tract Society and 
other Christian influences at work. Although we may not be able 
to guage each of these influences and estimate their results, still it is 
patent to every one that a flood of light and love, such as is given 
by these publications throughout the world, cannot but bring peace, 
goodwill and manifold blessings to mankind which, left without 
it, would be barren of good works and «sleep on in the conservatism 
of ages, or be a constant scene of strife, each nation caring only for 
self and nothing for others. 

Thus when we consider the Religious Methods in non-Christ- 
ian and in Christian lands and throughout the world, we find that 
there exist organizations, by which, vast as the population of the 
world is, all the millions of it can yet be brought within reach of 
religious influence from a few centres. 

III.—This brings us to consider what further special methods 
may be adopted in China now. 

I emphasize now because China has commenced to move 
along the line of progress. We think it slow while waiting year by 
year. Still we should not forget that steamers, railways and tele- 
graphs are now in operation; that colleges also are established, 
important books translated, and that a mission of enquiry has gone 
abroad, the precursor of more, each of which will recommend 
many changes in the civilization of China. Indeed the thought 
has occurred that China may be progressing even more than we 
missionaries ourselves are. It is true that we have had immense 
reinforcements during the last twenty years. All the provinces are 
more or less occupied, and the ports are being filled more and more 
with missionaries. With the greater readiness of the Chinese to 
receive new suggestions and the staff of missionaries increased 
greatly in all the missions, the question arises, What have we done 
afresh during the last dozen years to meet China’s awakening? If 
we speak of work in the interior of China, that existed before. 
If we speak of schools—day schools, boarding schools, theological 
schools—we had them before. If we speak of medical missions, we 
had them before. If we speak of Christian newspapers, we: had 
them twelve years ago as well as to-day. If we speak of itinerating 
over the empire, that had been done by the early pioneers before 
I had arrived in China. It is true we have to some extent 
re-organized the Religious Tract Society. But has it met the 
expectations that were raised at its formation? Let no one mis- 
understand me. I do not wish to disparage the hard work already 
done. That is not my object, but to try to keep up before us a high 
ideal such as God would have us keep, in view of the new openings 
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in China and in view of the new men, both foreign and native, 
competent to produce new literature. With the increase of mission- 
aries and the increase of Christian natives, we should, if we followed 
the growth of our converts, have increased the operations of our 
Society many fold. There is behind this the fact mentioned above 
that the Tract Society in London gives three times as much for 
India and Ceylon as it does to China and Japan. It is not because 
the Society cannot or will not help us more, but because hitherto our 
arrangements have not been as satisfactory as those in other lands. 

Further, as China is beginning to feel that there are many 
dangers before it unless it goes in for many reforms, works written 
by experienced missionaries or translations from some of our best 
living Christian books at home would have a fair way of paying for 
themselves. That time has come in Japan. -We must get ready 
for it here. The Christian Churches which sent us out will expect 
it of us. The Chinese Christisn Church will expect it of us. ‘The 
Chinese scholars will expect it of us. Who but the scholars of the 
West can lay the matter clearly before them? The Christian 
leaders of the past did these things for théir day and their countries. 
Why should the Chinese government and'inandarins go so much to 
other men than missionaries for advice? Is it because the Chinese 
do not yet know where to get advice, or is it that our cisterns 
contain too little of that refreshing water that will quench man’s 
natural thirst ? 

This is not the place for going into details, still I venture to 
suggest that each of the four or five Tract Societies in China should 
take measures for the production of Christian literature as rapidly 
as possible, for without it every department of work is crippled 
every day. In the school, in the chapel, in the home, in the shop, in 
the country, everywhere we need books. ‘They might be produced 
ona plan similar to that adopted for the School and Text Book 
Series. But instead of having all China under tribute, let each 
centre draw up a list of books most desirable for its use, and then 
ask the most literary men in each mission to lend a helping hand in 
producing them. In this way we should probably increase our litera- 
ture much faster than by having the work all done in one centre. 
We have grown so much of late that we might most assuredly now 
multiply our number of publications by five at least. We need 
standard historical reference aud devotional books, standard class 
books, high class publications on important topics of every kind. 
It is high time also that each centre should stimulate each other by 
a healthy rivalry. 

Supposing we had our periodicals and that each one exerted 
himself to obtain subscribers for them. If these papers met the 
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daily needs of the people they would soon win their own way 
among them and would become heralds of the many other forms of 
Christian service. Supposing we had our books, then in China it 
might become possible to do what many do in India and some 
already in China, viz., hold periodic examinations of schools that 
would use these Christian books, granting payment to the teachers 
according to the results. Such a method, well carried ont, would 
bring an immense number of scholars to study Christian literature 
with the minimum of oversight, one man reacuing many thousands. 
If we had the books and periodicals we might work on a large scale. 

China has, generally speaking, two examinations for the Chinese, 
equivalent of our B. A. degree every three years, one examination 
for their M. A. degree every three years and one examination for 
their Lit. D. degree every three years. ‘Thus there is at least one 
important examination every year. 

One has 200,000 candidates in 200 centres for their B.A. 

One has 200,000 candidates in. 20 centres for their M.A. 

One has 10,000 candidates in 1 centre for their Lit. D. 

By circulating suitable Christian literature at these centres 
during the examinations, the leading men in the whole empire 
would be easily reached. ‘Twenty-five men given wholly to this work 
could reach the whole empire. For the greatest efficiency, besides 
the preparation of the choicest literature that the world can produce, 
there would be required the systematic working of every centre 
by highly qualified men. These would be included in the twenty- 
five mentioned above. With an opportunity unique even in the 
history of a nation with annals of six thousand years, it behoves us 
to be extremely careful to avoid mistakes, for the consequences 
would be most serious. Yet by so working at a B. A. centre the 
picked men of two millions could be reached! Atan M. A. centre 
the picked men of twenty millions could be reached!! At the 
Doctor’s centre the picked men of 400 millions could be reached!!! 

This is the way one man may preach to a million. 

Who will try it? Let him that has ears to hear, hear, and 
with God’s blessing we may yet see a nation born in a day. 
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What Lessons can we learn from the Experience and 
History of Roman Catholic Missions in China, 
as bearing on our Work ? 


qe object of this essay calls for a brief historical outline of 
these missions. 

We will make two periods by drawing a line through the point 
that marks their highest success, 7.e., about the year 1700. 

Period 1.—Where shall we look for the beginning? This is 
like looking for the sources of a river. We find, however, one 
prominent date—1245—when in the first council of Lyons, Innocent 
IV. decreed to send missionaries to the Tartars. 

There is no doubt that these barbaric hordes from Siberia, led 
by the descendents of Genghis Khan, needed “ missionary effort.” 

Four years before at Liegnitz they are said to have made up 
nine sacks of ears cut from the heads of the Germans. ‘lhose were 
not very hopeful parishioners, and it is not strange that the Pope 
should have adopted a different policy from that which would to- 
day be laid down by one of our foreign secretaries. Innocent sent 
two friars armed with a letter directed to “ The King and People 
of the Tartars,”’ having apparently misplaced the specific address of 
the commander-in-chief. 

The letter was bold and direct. ...‘* We therefore after the 
example of the Prince of Peace, desiring to unite all mankind in 
unity and the fear of God, warn, beseech and exhort you henceforth 
to desist wholly from such outrages and especially from the per- 
secution of Christians.” ... They were exhorted to do suitable 
penance for their sins and to become Christians. 

As might be supposed the friars weakened in the presence of 
the Khan, so that he probably had good reason to reply, “* You have 
sent by your messenger sure and certain letters for the purpose of 
making peace with us.” And the command was to come to the 
Khan and the Pope should have “ our answer and our will.” The 
Mongol, too, could use the name of God. ‘ We adore the name of 
God, and in his strength will overcome the whole earth from the 
East to the West.” 

Several such “missions” or letter bearing companies were 
sent to these vandal tribes, and all with the same results, which are 
well summarized in the words of the noted traveller—Ruburquis— 
accredited by Louis IX. to the Tartar Prince—Sastach—but sent on 
by him to Mangu, at whose court on the Volga he was allowed to 
stay five winter months. ‘1 took my congé of him. thinking that if 
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it had pleased God to grant me the grace to perform the miracles 
that Moses did of old I should have converted him.” 

All this courier service was of course no more than the preface 
to real missionary work. ‘This we seem to reach in the life and 
labors of John of Monte Corvino, the great Apostle of the Mongols. 
Such men are born and not made. ‘They have the missionary 
genius. Because of his successes in Persia with Mongol tribes he 
was sent to China, where under Kublai, the grand-son of Genghis, 
they now held the empire under the name of Yuen, and they were 
the “first” foreigners to rule the Chinese. 

In 1293 John reached Kambalu, the city of the Khan or 
Peking. We extract one sentence from the brief record of his life— 
“T was eleven long years quite alone in this pilgrimage without a 
companion,” and as he says further, without any letters or word from 
Europe. How ‘“‘long” those eleven years were only one who has 
lived in China can begin to imagine, but equally long were they as 
measured by their works. Writing of thirteen years of labor he 
says he had baptized about 6,000 persons, bought 150 boys, whom 
he had instructed in Latin and Greek and the Church service; 
built a Church with a tower and three bells, and above all, translated 
into the Mongol the New Testament and Psalms. 

He also writes of his being able to * preach openly and freely the 
testimony of the law of Christ,” from which it appears that we 
Protestants can claim this missionary quite as justly as can the 
Romanists. We know more of this one man’s work than of that of 
the seven priests sent to assist him or of the 26 sent after his death. 

The cause of the utter destruction of this great enterprise need 
be searched for no farther when we remember that this dynasty of 
Mongols lasted but 89 years. Kublai’s weak descendents were 
pushed back to their plains, and no traces of the work of either 
Nestorians or Catholics seem to have survived. After the fashion 
of those days the missionaries attached themselves to the reigning 
house, and the fall of the house meant the destruction of everything 
under the eaves. 

Now follows a lapse of over two centuries, during which no 
missionary appears to have attempted to enter China. Such 
attempt would most likely have failed. Even the great baptizer 
Xavier, who had in a short time baptized 10,000 persons in the 
peninsula of India and who had more recently founded a Christian 
community in Japan which flourished during a hundred years, 
endeavored in vain to land upon the coast and died sick of body and 
sick at heart on the shore of Shang Ch’uen, thirty miles out of 
Macao. ‘This was in the year 1552. ‘Twenty years later on we 
may see Valignani, the superior of the Jesuit missions in the Indies, 
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walkiug over the rocky hills of Macao and exclaiming as he looks 
over the mainland, “ Rock, rock, when wilt thou open ? ” 

And now at last the rock was to be struck in earnest. With 
his trained pupil Ricci began that splendid but unsound work of 
the Jesuits, which reached its acme at about the date already 
proposed as the end of the first period—1700. Soon after Ricci, 
there followed from Europe a not small number of men of first-class 
ability, such men as Schaal of Cologne, Verbiest, the Dutchman and 
especially many distinguished and brilliant Frenchmen—Gerbillon, 
Bouvet, Gartour, the clock-maker, Parennin, “ who was perhaps the 
most dazzling genius of the French Academy of Sciences” and many 
others almost equally worthy of mention. 

Now of theology some of these men know much and others 
not very much, but nearly all of them had such a knowledge of 
mathematics or astronomy or some of the physical sciences that 
they soon made themselves useful or even indespensable to the 
Emperors, who used them as astronomers, architects, geographers, 
painters, in fact whatever expediency or caprice demanded. 

Schaal held the position of Superintendent of the Imperial 
Calendar under three successive Emperors of the Ming and two of the 
Tartar dynasty. He had the privilege of free access to the founder 
of this dynasty—Shun Che—and was honored by visits from him at 
four stated times each year. He was appointed tutor to the young 
Emperor—Kang Hsi. It was Schaal who obtained an edict 
authorizing the building of Catholic Churches and the liberty of 
preaching throughout the empire. Verbiest worthily and success- 
fully succeeded Schaal as both Imperial instructor and astronomer. 
He made six astronomical instruments for the Peking Observatory, 
which says Professor Russel “are almost perfect of their kind 
and will remain a lasting memorial of the industry and genius of the 
devoted missionary.” He could of course do anything and so had 
to cast cannon and succeeded in turning out 440 pieces of excellent 
ordnance with the name of a saint on each one. 

Pautoja was employed in finding the latitude of the chief cities. 
It was several years after the year 1700 that the great work of 
surveying the empire was begun and it was a labor of ten years. 

By the year 1636 these busy men had published 340 treatises 
in Chinese, partly religious, but chiefly in natural philosophy and 
mathematics. 

By 1700 one hundred Churches had been established, of which 
39 had been erected by the zealous Candida, daughter of the no 
less famous Si. From the Annals of the Faith we understand 
that there were in the region of Nanking alone some 100,000 
converts. 
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No wonder that Europe began to hope that China was about 
to embrace Christianity. In France Louis XIV., when not too busy 
with dissipation or persecuting the Hugenots, showed his royal favor 
by providing for the training, sending and supporting of missionaries 
who were well received by Kang Hsi, one of the most liberal and 
fair-minded of all the Chinese Emperors. 

To show his appreciation of the success of Gerbillon and 
Pereyra who had cured his fever with their Peruvian bark, he 
appointed them for their residence a large house within the walls 
of his palace and also furnished the means for erecting a fine Church 
which Louis XIV. honored with rich presents—a good argument 
one would say for medical work and certainly for the particular 
moral—Don’t be sparing of quinine when you have the Emperor 
for your patient. 

Our Protestant Churches of to-day would run over with delight 
to see her missionaries enjoying(?) but a modicum of the Imperial 
favor shown to the Jesuits during those balmy days. 

Period 2.—So much for the work of this busy period. Then came 
the trial day. Long before it had been written by a wiser man than 
Ricci or any of his successors, “‘ If any man buildeth on the found- 
ation gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble, each man’s work 
shall be made manifest, for the day shall declare it, because it is 


” 


revealed in fire. The fire in this case was kindled by their neigh- 





bors—the Franciscans and Dominicans—each of which orders 
represented a much higher type of morality and theology than that 
of the Jesuits, whose level then was not essentially different from 
what it was before and has been since. 

When Ruggiero and Ricci were trying to get into Chao Ch’ing 
they told the Viceroy that “they had at last ascertained with their 
own eyes that the Celestial Empire was even superior to its brilliant 
renown. They therefore desired to end their days in it aud wished 
to obtain a little land to construct a house and a Church, where 
they might pass their time in prayer and study, in solitude and 
meditation, which they could not do at Macao on account of the 
tumult and bustle which the perpetual activity of commerce 
occasioned.” 

A Roman Catholic writer charges Ricci with allowing converts 
to worship in temples, provided there were a cross secreted in flowers 
or tied behind some part of the furniture. On matters in which 
missionaries have sometimes been in doubt it hardly needs be stated 
that he was altogether indulgent. The temple and funeral rites 
paid to Confucius and deceased ancestors were allowed as being civil 
honors and not religious rites. Of course the Chinese terms T’ien 
aud Shang ‘Ti were retained as fit terms for the Supreme Being. 
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Against these several practices the two societies protested and 
no Protestantism has ever been more bitter than was theirs. The 
controversy waxed hot and broke into a flame, which burned for a 
century, both in the Hast and the West. This was the trial by fire, 
in which much of the stubble in the building of the Jesuits was 
burned up. 

The Popes, as a rule, sided with the prosecutors. Out 
of six Papal judgments, only two—those of Alexander VII. and 
Clement II.—were in favor of the Jesuits. The Bull of Benedict 
XIV. dealt the dire blow, from which the order never recovered. 
But this has brought us well on past the year 1700, which we 
set up.as the boundary between the period of advance and decline. 
Necessarily any such date must be quite artificial, and yet again we 
must notice that these two words apply most fully to the order of 
the Jesuits. The successes before this time were largely theirs, 
while after this time the other orders gradually came forward into 
prominence. On the whole, however, the opinion of Williams is 
probably correct, i.c., that after the edict of Yung Ching in 1724, 
prohibiting every effort to propagate the Roman Catholic religion, 
the various orders decreased in numbers and influence down to the 
year 1858, when the treaties with the four powers, in which definite 
rights of both missionaries and adherents were acknowledged, were 
drawn up or rather forced down at Tientsin. 

We find that in 1754 there were in the whole empire and 
including all orders but about 7,000 Roman Catholic members. 
We must give a moment’s attention to the question—What caused 
this decline ? 

Going back to 1665 we find much hostility followed by an 
edict of proscription and expulsion, under which Schaal and several 
high officials were degraded, twenty-one Jesuits banished and a 
number imprisoned. This edict was the result of a memorial sent in 
tothe four regents under Shun Che, and of its complaints one was 
that the disputes of the Dominicans, Franciscans and Jesuits for half 
a century in Peking showed that their religious principles were of 
secondary importance to their political objects. Again in 1700 the 
Jesuits obtained from Kane Hsi a decision that Heaven, i.e., Tien, 
does mean the true God and that the customs objected to were 
political, while the opposing parties obtained four years later from 
Clement XI. a decree absolutely rejecting Tien and Shang Ti, or 
more exactly that Tien must have added to it Chu, thus producing 
the term now used by all Catholics and many Protestants—Tien 
Chu—the Lord of Heaven. 

Thus early began to appear in contrast the will of Rome and 
the will of China, and, what was worse, there could have been but 
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few men of influence who saw in the former more than in the latter 
the will of Heaven. 

We shall notice below further reasons for this collapse, and 
here bring to a close this brief review of the history of Roman 
Catholic missions by appending a few statistics. 

According to figures given in a table published in 1887 by the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, we learn that the total number 
of native Christians in China, Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet and 
Corea was 539,215, and of foreign missionaries 553. Of the many 
missions only two are now conducted by the Jesuits, i.e., those of 
Kiangsu and 8. E. Chihli. In Peking, the place of their early 
triumphs, they appear to have nothing. In the two provinces they 
total 138,545 members and 120 foreign missionaries. 

From figures of the same year, published in Catholic missions , 
there were then in the 18 provinces 281] native priests, 2,429 
Churches and chapels, 1,779 colleges and schools with 25,219 
scholars; also 33 seminaries with 654 students. 

These figures give nearly 1,000 converts to one foreign priest 
and about two foreign priests to one native priest. Nineteen 
members furnish to the schools one scholar, which is perhaps as well 
as our converts do. 

Only two seminaries to a province seems to us a small number. 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature is the small number of native 
priests. After 300 years of labor less than 300 natives are found 
in the sacred office. The conditions of the priesthood do not seem 
to be popular in China. 

But it is high time to attack the central point of the question pro- 
posed—W hat may we learn from these long toils of these many toilers ? 

In all our estimates of their work a very liberal margin must 
be allowed for probable error. ‘They have in their work used too 
much the dark lantern, making it not easy to get an inside view of 
what they have done. And besides. questions are involved about 
which the wisest men have differed as long as you please. 

Our task then is this. Looking at their work. as we do at our 
own, as a composite of human error and divine truth, we are to 
attempt a rough analysis separating and pointing out each kind. 

Noting then a few of the most conspicuous errors we mention : 

lst.—A tendency to regard the Christian religion as a scheme of 
alvation, which is to be recommended to all men by any means 
righteous or unrighteous. 

Thus we have seen how Ricci and his companion used the art 
of lying in getting a home inland. This was a not uncommon 
method as any one will see who takes the trouble to peruse the 
accounts of Ripa, Lue and others. 
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One of the bishops of Szechuen has given us an account of how 
the parents of a girl broke up a betrothal by insisting that her sister 
who died was the one betrothed, and says of it, “I think the faith of 
the parents and the purity of their motives will readily excuse them 
before God for the sin of lying.” 

Such men in their devotion to a theology have forgotten that 
religion is a binding of the soul to God and that one of God’s names 
is righteousness. 

Place any one of such men on the mountain where the devil 
offers the rule of the world for one act of transgression and there is 
little doubt how the battle would go. In their zeal to graspa 
supposed good they lose the only thing worth striving for. Here, as 
everywhere else, let the teaching and example of our Lord over-ride 
all human theologies and let there be clearly written on all the 
banners of the Church the motto—The kingdom of God must be 
established by truth and righteousness. 

2nd.—A tendency to regard the Christian religion as a scheme of 
salvation by magic, that is, through a privileged Church with its 
monopoly of holy water and consecrated bread rather than as a 
revelation of the will of God such that all who obediently follow it 
must necessarily find the kingdom of God. 

The Protestant theory (or theories) of the relation of vital 
Christianity to the Christian Church is not, we grant, very 
definite, but our contention is that the Roman Catholic theory 
is far too definite to agree with the many sided teachings 
of our Lord. It comes to Salvation by Monopoly. “Are 
these things lke the -words of Christ?” asked a lady mis- 
sionary of a priest, referring to the conduct of some of his converts. 
“Oh yes, I know, madam, but we can’t get very much of that into 
these heathen. ‘lhey are in the Church and will get to Heaven all 
right in the end.” We need not seek far for testimony that this 
sort of men must be altogether too abundant wherever the Roman 
Church gathers converts. And is this not largely a result of its 
doctrines of the force of Church rites? Take the doctrine of 
baptism. We would allow the broadest theory of baptism consistent 
with a reasonable interpretation of Scripture. We remember the 
Old Testament practice of general circumcision and the New 
Testament baptism of this man “and all his house.” We will 
make no objection to the baptism of all who evince sincerity in 
seeking for the truth, provided it can be followed up with continued 
instruction and discipline. But we claim that the rite of baptism 
has in Roman Catholic practice sunk into a contemptible supersti- 
tion which shows itself in their anxiety to baptize and their glory- 
ing in the baptism of cast-away children and moribund infants. 
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We quote a few paragraphs from the report of the Chiang Hsi 
mission, given in the Annals of the Faith of 1880. ‘The Association 
of the Holy Childhood marvelously aids in propagating the faith.” 

“The good which is doing at present at On cheng must be 
attributed entirely to a Christian woman. In spite of her poverty 
she every year gets hundreds of pagan children baptized, whom she 
thus sends to Paradise. Let us hope that these little angels 
efficaciously pray for their relations.” 

“ Besides the 4,000 to 6,000 pagan infants we baptize annually 
in periculo mortis we receive many female orphans.” ‘These are but 
fair samples of the regard for this rite which obtains throughout all 
the missions, apparently. We quote only one more which, though 
from India, is too typical to be omitted, “ Like a great many other 
missionaries and in consideration for some trifling alms Father 
Trineal had the famishing pagan children brought him, and under 
pretence of blessing them, he baptized those whom he saw in danger 
of death. For these at least said he” “the famine is not an evil 
since it opens Heaven for them.” 

Has anything more absurd ever been believed by heathen 
Buddhists? Need we wonder why heathen superstitions so slowly 
give place to such a superstitious type of Christianity? Or that 
Confucianism with its high ethics and its dignified though too 
satisfied agnosticism should be very reluctant to be invaded by a 
religion which holds as one of its choicest gifts the supposed ability 
to give to expiring infants a free pass to eternal glory by surrep- 
titiously touching their heads with water from a bottle. 

It may seem that Protestant missionaries hardly need to be 
warned against such over-ripe superstitions. But the temptation 
to play the quack with men’s souls is no less than it is to do it with 
their bodily diseases and comes no doubt in some form to us all. 

There is, or was two years ago, in India a missionary working 
under one of our American societies, who carried water with him as 
he visited the fairs and then and there baptized any one who would 
declare his repentance and faith in Jesus. 

As to this matter and kindred questions why may not Protestants 
boldly adopt the decision of St. Paul in regard to circumcision that 
neither is baptism anything nor unbaptism, but a vew creature and 
take no satisfaction in anything less than this product ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Lieutenant Wood on Missionaries in China. 
BY THE REV. S. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 


aie have recently appeared in a number of news- 

papers throughout the country—perhaps originating with the 
Washington Post, as most of the papers we have seen acknowledge 
the Post as their authority—purporting to give the testimony of 
Lieutenant Wood, of the United States Navy, now stationed at 
Washington, im regard to the work of American missionaries in 
China and Corea. 

This gentleman is reported as saying: ‘It is not extravagant 
to say that the work of the missionaries in China and Corea is abso- 
lutely without any result, except to hold them up to the ridicule of 
the natives. It has before been stated, and J concur in the belief, 
that there is not a Chinese convert to Christianity of sound mind 
to-day within the entire extent of China.” 

This opening statement is enough in itself to show the utterly 
unreliable character of the report which is made by this naval 
officer. When a man, in face of the facts connected with the mis- 
sionary work in China for the last forty years, allows himself to say 
that the work of missionaries in that empire “is absolutely without 
any result, except to hold them up to the ridicule of the natives, ”’ 
he at once puts himself out of the pale of sympathy from intelligent 
men who have made themselves at all acquainted with the work of 
missions during this period. 

When the Presbyterian Church has a Synod in China composed 
of several Presbyteries, and in those Presbyteries a number of native 


preachers distinguished for their zeal and earnestness in t 


1¢ promo- 
tion of Christianity ; when the Methodist Church has a fully organ- 
ized conference, with between forty and fifty native ordained 
ministers; when the Reformed Church of America, in connection 
with the English Presbyterian Church, has a large Presbytery, or 
Classis, with over a thousand members; when the Baptist Church 
has strong and flourishing missions in different portions of the 
empire; when, in all these Churches, there have been men and 
women who have not hesitated to risk their lives, and in some cases 
have freely yielded them up for their faith in Christ, as their 
Redeemer, and when these facts are known to thousands of intelli- 
gent Christians, and to many people who have no particular rela- 
tion to Christian Churches, it is a very poor time for Lieutenant 
Wood to come out in the public press with such statements as these. 
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It is represented that he was asked: ‘“ What about the list of 
converts we hear of in this country?” And that he answered: 
“They are merely the menials employed about the quarters of the 
missionaries who have a salary of $4 per month to become converts, 
but when they are discharged there is no further evidence of a 
‘change of mind ” 

‘lo any person having any acquaintance whatever with missions 
in China, this statement is also so absurd on its very face, and has 
so evidently the animus of malicious opposition to missionary work, 
that it is self-destructive. ‘There are at present 35,000 com- 
municants in the Protestant Churches of China. If they are paid at 
the rate of $4.a month, they cost $140,000 monthly, or $1,680,000 
annually. As this sum is considerably more than double the 
amount spent by all Protestant Missionary Societies in China, 
including the salaries of all the missionaries, the building of 
Churches and parsonages and schools, the printing of books, the 
supply of drugs and surgical instruments for the hospitals and all 
other matters of expense, it will be seen at a glance how perfectly 
self-destructive this statement is. The fact in the case, as any 
traveler who has a desire to get at the real truth can easily ascer- 
tain, is, that while a few servants of missionaries are members of the 
Christian Churches—just as servants in the households of ministers 
in this country are often connected with the Church—they bear but 
a small proportion to the whole number of the membership, which 
includes in its ranks persons of every class in society; not, as yet, 
very many of the ruling and high literary classes, though not with- 
out its representatives among these, but very large numbers of 
merchants, store-keepers, farmers, artisans—in fact, of the same 
classes as make up the bulk of the membership of the Church in 
the United States. 

What would Tiong Ahok, the wealthy Christian merchant at 
Foochow, who gave $10,000 to our Anglo-Chinese College, think of 
the accusation that he is a menial hired at $4 per month to bea 
Christian? What would his excellent wife, the daughter of a man- 
darin and a highly educated lady, think of being classed in such a 
category ? What would Sing Ching-ting have thought, when his 
back was bared to the cruel lash, and he was enduring without 
flinching the terrible ordeal, of being hired for $4 per month to be 
a Christian ? 

This witness goes on to affirm that ‘the missionaries do not 
mix with the natives to any considerable extent, and many of their 
meetings are not only in English, but with the missionaries them- 
selves as audience.” If this “ unprejudiced observer” had made it 
his business when he was in China to visit the meetings and become 
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acquainted with the missionaries and examine their work, he could 
not have made any such statement without deliberately perpetrating 
a falsehood. Had he entered upon such unprejudiced observation 
he would have found Dr. Ashmore, of the Baptist Mission at 
Swatow, and his colleagues spending weeks at a time in visiting 
cities and villages within a distance of a hundred miles from that 
port, staying with the natives for days, preaching in their chapels, 
visiting them at their homes, bringing consolation to them in their 
hours of trial, and instructing them, not only in religious doctrine, 
but in general knowledge. Had he sought to know anything about 
the work of such missionaries as Dr. J. V. N. Talmage and 
L. W. Kip and Daniel Rapalje, of the Reformed Church at Amoy, 
he would have found them constantly mingling with the nagives, 
both in Amoy and in the region round about, and he would have 


found that there are no men who are held in higher respect on 


account of their ability and also for their sympathy for the Chinese 
people and their general helpfulness to them, to those who are not 
Christians as well as to those who are, than these very men. 

Had he made any observation of this character at Foochow he 
could not have failed to learn that such men as Dr. C. C. Baldwin 
and Charles Hartwell, of the American Board, and Nathan Sites 
and N. J. Plumb, of the Methodist Mission, are widely known and 
respected by the natives, over a territory extending more than three 
hundred miles from that port, on account of their diligent efforts in 
behalf of the Chinese people. He would have learned the same 
thing of such missionaries of the Baptist Church at Ningpo, as the 
late Dr. Knowlton and the Rev. Mr. Goddard. He would have 
learned something at Shanghai of the excellent work of the Rev. J. 
W. Lambuth, and of the esteem in which such a missionary as the 
Rev. Young J. Allen, LL.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is held by the mandarins, with whom he has been intimately 
associated, as well as by many of the common people. 

In Central China he would have learned something of the work 
of such men as the Rev. Dr. V. C. Hart, Drs. Beebe and Stuart and 
others. Had he pursued such investigations in North China he 
would have learned something of the high esteem in which the Rev. 
Dr. C. W. Mateer, of the Presbyterian Church, is held by all classes 
of society, not only for his grand educational work, but for many 
other services rendered to the people. Had he asked who was 
chosen by the Imperial Government as the president of its college 
established at Peking to train its best young men in the Western 
sciences, he would have found that it was no other than the Rev. 
W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., formerly of the Presbyterian Mission at 
Ningpo. He would have also learned something of the high posi- 
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tion in the regard of the Chinese people oceupied by such men as 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Blodget, of the American Board, the Rev. H. 
H. Lowrie and Dr. L. W. Pilcher, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and others. He would have also acquired some knowledge 
of the grand work of the lady missionaries in different parts of 
China. He would have come to know somethine of the visits of 
Miss A. M. Fielde, of the American Baptist Mission at Swatow, to 
hundreds of women in all that region, of the large class of women 
trained by her in Christian and general knowledge who are now a 
working foree of great power, instrumental in leading large num- 
bers of their country-women to faith in Christ and, at the same time, 
elevating them greatly in general knowledge. 

He would have learned something of the self-denying work of 
such teachers as the Misses Woolson, Miss Fisher and Miss Jewell 
at oochow, and also of the grand medical and surgical work 
accomplished by such physicians as Drs. Sigourney Trask, Kate A. 
Corey and May Carlton at Foochow, and of Dr. Luey A. Hoag in 
Central China. He would not have failed to know of the great 
influence acquired by Dr. Leonora Howard over the great statesman 
of China, Li Hung-chang, when she cured the wife of that eminent 
mandarin, after her case had been given up as hopeless by the 
native physicians. He would have learned that the directors of the 
Jcho Silver Mines, of whom Li Hung-chang is the chief, expressly 
asked for a medical missionary to be sent as the physician and 
surgeon of that mining company, and that the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has sent such a missionary in 
response to their request. 

Ife would have learned that the Chinese Government is so well 
satisfied with the work done in the Medical School of the Methodist 
Mpiscopal Mission at Peking, as to promise immediate positions in 
the Chinese army and navy to the graduates of that school. Had 
he ever | 1 inside of any one of the four Churches of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Mission at oochow at the time of public worship, he 


would not have been able to talk of ‘ meetings in English, with the 


missionari themselves as audiecnee.” He would, in some cases, 
have seen hundreds of Christian natives singing the praises of God 
in their own language with joyful hearts, as many intelligent men 
from this country, either residing in China or visiting there, have 


done. ‘There are in this city at the present time two gentlemen who 
have had much service in China, and who know the contrary of 
these statements. I refer to the Hon. George F. Seward, late 
United States Minister to China, who was Consul-General at Shang- 
hai several years before he becaine Minister, and to M. M. De Lano, 


Ksy., who was for nine years Consul at Foochow. Neither of these 
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gentlemen, as I understand, isa member of any Christian Church, 
yet they are fair-minded men, who have had far better opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with missionaries and their work than 
this lieutenant could have had in making a trip to that empire. 

It was our pleasure frequently to see Mr. De Lano in large 
meetings of the Chinese Churches and to hear his expressions of 
satisfaction with the progress of the work and the manner and 
bearing of the Chinese preachers and the reverent character of the 
audiences. 

The records of the Department of State bear abundant testi- 
mony from Mr Seward and others of our Ministers to China, of 
the high character and great usefulnesss of the American mis- 
sionaries in that empire. 

These facts will enable any one to judge of the degree of cre- 


dence which is to be attached to Mr. Wood’s further statement that 
< 


the missionaries ‘are looked upon about as is the Salvation Army 


in America, only to a degree ten times as great.’ ‘This gentleman 
is further represented as saying: ‘‘ You will understand with what 
feelings they regard translation of the Bible the missionaries have 
prepared for them, when you know that this is in a lingo which 
stands in the same relation to the mandarin tongue, or classical 
language of the country—which is used in court, and is the official 
language of the country—that an obscure Negro dialect of Louisiana 
stands with the classical English.” ‘I'his sentence is a remarkable 
exhibition of the ignorance of the person uttering it of all the facts 
in the case. Had he taken any pains whatever to ascertain the 
truth in the matter, he would have known several things which he 
does not now appear to understand. 

First, that several translations of the Bible have been made by 
the missionaries into the classical language of the country ; and that 
one of those versions, at least, is acknowledged by the best scholars 
of the empire as being in very excellent Chinese style. He would 
have known that the mandarin tongue and the classical language 
are not the same, as he implies in his statement, but that the 
mandarin dialect is one among many dialects of the country, though 
having a far greater range than any of the others, and being the 
dialect in use as the official hnguage. He would have known that, 
in addition to the classical translation the missionaries have also 
prepared colloquial translations in this mandarin dialect and in the 
other dialects of the country. He would have known, moreover, 
that instead of these dialects bearing any such relation as that of 
an “ obscure Negro dialect ” > they are 
the only language in which the people speak, and the classical 


to the “classical English,’ 
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language is simply a written language, and that when a person 
reads from a book printed in the classical language to the people 
he translates it into the colloquial dialect as he reads. 

It is further represented that this gentleman was asked the 
question: “ How did it happen that this mistake (of using colloquial 
instead of classical language) was made?” And he is represented 
as answering: “Simply because, when the missionaries located in 
Foochow, they learned the language of that locality, and, of course, 
could use no other, either in speech or to write in making a 
translation.” 

Why the missionaries at Foochow are singled out in this 
instance as beginning this great mistake of translating books in the 
colloquial instead of the classical language it is not easy to under- 
stand. This “unprejudiced observer” ought to have known that 
the first translation which was made of the Bible by the learned Dr. 
Morrison, the first missionary to China, was made in the classical 
language, and that many other works were printed in the classical 
language before colloquial translations were made, and the reason 


> 


for making them was not at all that which he states—as the mis- 
sionaries in l‘oochow and elsewhere were freely reading and making 
great use of books in the classical language, but, because the vast 
multitudes of the people were unable to read and understand books 
printed in the classical language, it was deemed advisable to prepare 
books in colloquial which hard working men and women could learn 
to read in a few weeks, and some of the most eminent scholars in 
China have been engaged in putting the Scriptures and other books 
into the colloquial for this purpose. 

‘his “unprejudiced observer” seems to have failed to learn 
that astronomical, geographical, mathematical, surgical and 
medical works of the very highest order have been translated by 
these very missionaries, whom he describes as being ‘ ten degrees 
lower than the Salvation Army,” into the classical language of the 
empire; works that are used to-day by the lighest officials of the 
Government, and with which many of them have expressed the 
greatest satisfaction. 

In conclusion, we wish to say that it is amazing that reputable 
papers, with sources of accurate information open to them, should 
continue to publish such absurd twaddle, as if it were testimony 
worthy of the attention of the American people. 

The New York Sun, for instance, in publishing this account, 
editorially says: ‘ We are surprised that at a mass-meeting of the 
friends of missions, in Denver last Monday, Lieutenant Wood was 
denounced in the severest terms for what he said as the result of 
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actual observation. Vast sums of money are expended annually 
for the conversion of the Chinese, and it is desirable that the givers 
of the money and the directors of the methods should get all 
obtainable facts as to the progress of the work, whether favorable 
or unfavorable. Possibly Lieutenant Wood may be wrong, but he 
is all the more worthy of attention because he is an unprejudiced 
observer.” 

Why should The Sun be surprised that Lieutenant Wood 
should be denounced for what he said as the result of “actual 
observation,” when his statements are at variance with all the facts 
in the case, and could not possibly have been uttered by an honest 
man who had had any such observation whatever? It occurs to us 
that denunciation in severe terms is exactly appropriate to such a 
flagrant offence against truth, and to such depreciation of some of 
the noblest men that this country has ever given for a self-denying 


‘and philanthropic work ina distant empire. ‘The directors of Mis- 


sionary Societies are only too glad to get all obtainable facts, and 
are accustomed to look at all facts “ unfavorable as well as favorable 
in the progress of the work.” In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
our mission fields are frequently visited by our own Bishops, who 
take pains to ascertain all that bears on the condition and progress 
of the work. ‘They have been visited by intelligent laymen, who 
have spent much time in looking thoroughly into their workings and 
their results. ‘They have been visited by tourists, and the uniform 
testimony of those who have made actual and patient investigation 
into the work is in the highest commendation and approval. 

What possible reason has The Sun for calling Lieutenant 
Wood an “unprejudiced observer” in face of the wildly absurd 
statements made by him and of the evident animus against missions 
which pervades his whole statement? ‘lhe probability is that, like 
some other men who visit those distant lands, he never took the 
pains to visit a mission Church, to see a Christian congregation in 
session, to go on a circuit trip with any missionary—all of whom 
would have been glad to give him the facilities for doing so—but 
that he received his views and made up his report from association 
with men whose lives are in constant conflict with the teachings of 
Christianity, and who look upon the missionaries as a nuisance 
which they would gladly get rid of. 

No details are given of Mr. Wood’s statements about Corea ; but 
his assertions are as groundless as in regard to China. Protestant 
missions in Corea are of very recent date, but a good beginning 
has been made. ‘The workers there are men and women of high 
personal character aud worthy of the contidence reposed in them. 
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Programme of the General Conference of 1890. 


ce the January number of the Recorder for the present year there 
was published a Programme of the Subjects selected by the 
Committee of Arrangements for the General Conference of 1890, 
together with the names of those who had been invited to prepare 
papers on them. The responses to these invitations have generally 
been favorable ; yet various reasons compelled quite a number to 
decline and others were appointed to their places. The following 
list gives the results of the labors of the Committee during the past 
year. All the writers here mentioned have accepted the subjects 
proposed. Two or three, from whom definite replies have not yet 
been received, may be added subsequently. A few verbal changes 
in the form of their subjects may be made by some of the writers. 
But the programme, as given below, is substantially that which 
will be presented for the adoption of the Conference. 

The Committee are profoundly grateful for the many’ express- 
ions of sympathy and interest in the forthcoming Conference which 
they have received. They invite all who are interested in the 
progress of Christianity in China to engage in frequent and earnest 
prayer that this gathering of Christian workers, coming together in 
the name of the Master and seeking his benediction, may receive 
rich spiritual blessings and give an impulse that will be wide and 
lasting to every form of Christian effort in this mighty empire. 

J. R. Goppanrp, 
Secy. of Com. of Arrangements. 


PROGRAMME. 


First Day. 
Sermon. 
(2) Organization of Conference. 
(3) The Changed Aspect of China—Rev. Y. J. Aten, D.D., 
LL.D. 


Second Day.—The Scriptures. 


(1) Ilistorical summary of the different versions, with their 
terminology and the feasibility of securing a single stand- 
ard version in |en-/’, with a corresponding version in the 
Mandarin Colloquial—Rev. W. Murrieap. 

(2) Review of the various colloquial versions and the compara- 
tive advantages of Roman letters and Chinese characters— 
Rev. J. E. Gipson, Rev. 8S. F. Woopin and Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Burpon. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE oF 1890. 


The need of brief introductions, headings, maps and philo- 
logical, historical, geographical and ethnological notes— 
Rev. A. Wituramson, LL.D. 

Bible Distribution in China: its methods and results— 
Rev. 8. Dyer. 


Third Day.—Th e M ission ary. 


The Missionary : his qualifications, introduction to his work 
and mode of life—Rev. J. Hupson Taytor. 

Lay Agency in Chinese Missions : to what extent desirable 
and on what conditions P—Rev. D. Hitt. 

Historical Review of Missionary Methods, past and present, 
in China, and how far satisfactory—Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D. 
Preaching to the Heathen in chapels, in the open air and 
during itineration—Rev. B. C. Hunryand Rev. H. H. Lowsy. 


Fourth Day.— Women’s Work. 


General View of Women’s Work in China and its results— 
Miss A. C. Sarrorp. 

Girls’ Schools—Miss Hatrrrr Noyes and Miss Hayeoop. 
Best Methods of reaching the Women—Miss C. M. Cusuman 
and Miss C. M. Rickerrs. 

Feasibility of unmarried ladies engaging in general evangel- 
istic work in new fields—Miss M. Murray. 

The Training and Work of Native Female Evangelists— 
Miss A. M. Frexpe. 

The Christian Training of the Women of the Church—Mrs. 
A. H. Sirs. 


Fifth Duy.— Medical Work und Charitable Institutions. 


Medical Work as an Evangelizing Agency—Dr. H. W. 
Boone and Dr. A. W. Douruwaire. 

Medical Missionary Work in China, by Lady Physicians— 
Dr. M. Nites. 

Orphanages, Asylums for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb and 
other Charitable Institutions—Rev. F. Harrmany. 

Value and Methods of Opium Refuges—Dr. H. T. Wurryey. 
Statistics and Resolutions on the Evils of the Use of 
Opium—Dr. J. Duperon. 


Sixth Day.—The Native Church. 


Method of dealing with Inquirers, Conditions of Admission 
to Church Fellowship and best Methods of Discipline— 
Rev. R. Lecuter, D.D. and Rev. H. Cornerr, D.D. 
Deepening the Spiritual Life and stimulating the Church 
to Aggressive Work—Rev. R. H. Gravus, D.D. 

Best Methods of developing Self-support and Voluntary 
Kiffort—Rev. G. L. Mason. 

How far should Christians be required to abandon Native 
Customs ?—Rev. F. Ouuingur and Rev. H. V. Novus. 
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Education. 





Seventh Day. 


(1) History and Present Condition of Mission Schools and what 
further plans are desirable >—Rev. N. J. Piump. 

(2) How best to adopt Christian Education to the present 
state of Chinese mind and life—Rev. D. Z. Suerrretp 
and Rev. C. W. Mareer, D.D., LL.D. 

(3) The best method of selecting and training efficient Native 

Assistants (preachers, school teachers, &e )—Rev. M. 

ScHavs and Rev. J. Lexs. 

The place of the Chinese Classics in Christian Schools and 

Colleges—Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. 





(4 


— 





Eighth Day.—Literature. 

(1) Report of School and Text Book Committee : what has been 
done and what is needed—Rev. A. Wiittamson, LL.D. 

(2) Scientific Terminology: present discrepancies and means of 
securing uniformity.—J. Fryer, Esq. 

(8). Christian Literature in China: its Business Management. 
A discussion of Dr. J. Murdoch’s Report (published at 
Shanghai 1882)—Opened by Rev. E. Faber, D.D. 

(4) Christian Periodical Literature—Rev. J. M. W. Fary- 
HAM, D.D. 

(5) Current Chinese Literature: how far is it antagonistic to 
Christianity >—Rev. J. Epxins, D.D. 


Ninth Day.—Comity in Mission Work and Relation to Government. 


(1) Division of the Field—Rev. J. W. Srevenson. 

(2) Co-operation—Rev. J. McCarruy. 

(3) Relation of Christian Missions to the Chinese Government— 
Rev. T. Ricuarp. 

(4) Ancestral Worship and Kindred Obstacles to the spread of 
Christianity—Rev. W. A. P. Marriy, D.D., LL.D. and 
Rev. H. Biopeer, D.D. 


Tenth Day. 


(1) Direct Results of Missionary Work in China and Statistics— 
Rev. J. W. Davis, D.D. 

) Indirect Results of Missions—Rev. J. MacInryre. 

) The Aboriginal Tribes of Formosa—Rev. T. Barctay. 

) The Chinese in Singapore—Rev. J. A. B. Cook. 

) The Chinese in Bahmo—Rev. F. A. Steven. 


Gro. W. Crarke. 
Subjects for | Da neing Le chur s 
(1) The Relation of Christian Missions to the Foreign Resid- 


ents—Ven. Archdeacon Move. 
(2) How Chinese view Christianity—Rev. A. H. Suiru. 
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The following are the rates agreed upon by the steamer com- 
panies for persons attending the (‘onference :— 


(Copy.) 
We agree that the rates for Return Saloon Passages for Foreign 
Missionaries attending the Missionary Conference in 1890 shall be 
as under :— 


Shanghai to Chefoo — a - ~ Tls. 25.00 
ss » Tientsin ae _— sia — » 40.00 
ey »» Newchwang sa ue - », 40.00 
“ », Ningpo ies its ~ ~ $ 12.00 
- » Wenchow ... sds _ = Tls. 30.00 
. », Amoy ocx - ee sae », 30.00 
i » Swatow sis sini at one » 930.00 
s » Foochow _... ba cee sn $ 25.00 
A » Hongkong ... seh a vr » 45.00 
nm » Canton bee - _ wee ., 50.00 
s ia Chinkiang we aaa — ae Tis. 12.00 
«a » Nankin eee si ase — » 18.00 
i » Wuhno a wl sine _ » 24.00 
i. » Tatung Be _ vis eon », 28.00 
- » Ngankin ... sod ee ead », 30.00 
m » Kiukiang ... sie wit a », 32.00 
ro » Wusueh oss wn “a os ‘i 33.00 
- » Hankow _... - v8 we », 40.00 
- », Ichang es ne as oe », 80.00 


48 8 Ja B. &S. .M. & Co. 
Is BL UE A: Bec. “+4 O. 





In Memoriam. 
ONT". J. R. Thomson, wife of the Rev. E. H. Thomson, of the 


American Protestant Episcopal Mission at Shanghai, died at 
Ashbourne, Pa., on the 19th September. 

The news reached us by cablegram on the 21st and brought 
sorrow to a very wide circle of friends. Though but little hope of 
recovery was thought possible when Mrs. Thomson left China for 
the last time June 29th, 1888, yet the news could not but cast a 
gloom upon all her friends, and especially upon her fellow laborers 
and the Chinese Christians who had known and loved her so long. 

Mrs. Thomson’s connection with our mission for thirty-five 
years—most of them spent here—was of necessity marked by various 
changes, extending as it did into four episcopates and being the 
only adult Jink between 1854 and 1889. ‘Those who knew her in 
the first period of her work are now among the departed or widely 
scattered, so that these scanty memorials must perforce only be 
a brief outline of her life and work. 
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The writer remembers her landing at the school jetty in Hong- 
kew, as Miss Conover, on April 14, i854. She was young and full of 
energy and life. A Chinese student, who returned to China in the 
same ship, told of the home of wealth and refinement where she 
was a much loved child and which she had given up, leaving bright 
prospects and many friends to come to China, then so little known 
and only to be reached by a long sea voyage. Her parents were 
slow of heart as to this venture of faith by one so young, but were 
comforted by the promise that she should make her home and be 
as a daughter in the household of the first Bishop Boone. 

On landing she at once became interested in her pupils in the 
Boys’ Boarding School, where Miss Fay and others also worked. 
The school stood between Boone Road and the creek in Hongkew, 
one of the earliest foreign houses built at Shanghai. Here she 
taught English, studying also the colloquial, so qualifying herself 
for usefulness in after years. Being a fair musician she helped the 
Rev. Mr. Nelson to train the boys to lead the singing in the school 
chapel. Her associates were Bishop Boone and the Rev. Messrs. 
Syle, Nelson and Keith’and their families, with Mr. Points, Miss E. 
G. Jones, Miss Fay and Miss Catherine Jones. Of these, only Dr. 
Syle is now living. 

In 1860 Miss Conover made her first visit home. When she 
returned in 1861 she was associated with the Misses Jones in the 
Girls’ Boarding School, Hongkew. Her work was to teach trans- 
lated books of Western elements, such studies therein as was 
possible then before the days of Text Book Committees. Throat 
trouble led to an early return to the U. S. A. Later she was appoint- 
ed our first lady worker for Japan, where Messrs. Liggins and 
Williams had gone in 1859. The day for woman’s work had 
hardly come, and war breaking out, she was forced to leave. 

In 1865, under engagement to the Rev. Mr. Thomson, she 
returned to Shanghai and was married August 8th. Their 
Chinese friends made bright their home with lanterns and a band 
of music. ‘Their departure for the United States in 1869 broke up 
this home and work in Hongkew. On their return they took 
charge of the Bridgman Memorial School for Girls at the West 
Gate and of Christ Church in the city, and later on built Baird 
Hall for boys near at hand. A sight well remembered in this 
period of ten years was Mrs. Thomson sitting on the sofa, mending 
for her children, five of whom never failed of her care up to the 
last, all the while listening, and keenly alive on all points as her 
Bible women read out portions of Scripture to her for the explana- 
tion of any difficulties or the correction of misunderstandings. 
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Lastly, but with a prolonged stay at home for her children’s 
sake, while Mr. Thomson was here alone, her home was at 
St. John’s, where her work as she had strength for it was chiefly 
with and for those whom she had trained in the past years as 
school girls or Bible women. Yet she gladly helped in the school 
room and so taught boys who were the sons of her former pupils, 
and with the same warm interest that both generations remember 
so kindly. 

Mrs. Thomson, while her own Church and its work had the first 
place in her heart, yet had full sympathy with all missionaries and 
with Christians of every name and maintained cordial relationship 
with them. She was a regular attendant, so far as possible, at the 
Monthly Conference and the Weekly Prayer Meeting. 

But disease was developing and she had to undergo a severe 
operation in the summer of 1887, but all in vain; and in June, 1888, 


- it was deemed best that she should go home to her children and 


such alleviations of her painful malady as were perhaps to be had 
at head-quarters. On the day of her departure the scene was very 
affecting. Foreign friends were there of course, but far more 
numerous were the Chinese christians, who fairly crowded the 
steamer, some of whom had come twenty or more miles to say their 
good byes. Many wept that they should see her face no more. 

Hers was a strong character, which impressed all, yet her 
warm heart bound all to her with loving admiration of her energy 
and good works. The sympathy of friends in China goes forth 
across the seas to Mr. Thomson and the children, and we remember 
them in our prayers to the God of all comfort. 


> 








Shall we Study the False Religions ? 


T was said by the late Dr. A. A. Hodge that the half truths of 

heathen systems are all united and completed in the doctrine 

of the Holy Trinity. The remark shows a discriminating estimate 

of the false religions, and aptly states their relation to the Christian 

faith. And it suggests a line of investigation, whose importance is 
just now demanding attention. 

Our generation has scarcely known what to do with the heathen 
faiths of the world, and in no other field has scientific classification 
and comparison been so tardy. Infidel apologists, ever ready to 
welcome any alliance against Christian theism, have takeu the lead 
by skillfully rehabilitating the Oriental faiths as rivals of Christ- 
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ianity, while for the most part the Church has ignored them as 
unworthy of regard, or shunned them as devices of the devil. In 
this country especially this field of discussion has remained chiefly 
in the hands of non-Christian or heretical writers. On the other 
side of the Atlantic, particularly in Great Britain, the conflict of 
Christian truth with false systems is coming to be more wisely con- 
sidered. It is deemed rational and prudent to know something of 
the enemy’s country, its strongholds as well as its weak points, and 
to learn where and in what ways successful conquest may be made. 
At Oxford, Professor Fairbairn delivers thorough courses of lectures 
on comparative religion. On the Duff (missionary) lectureship, in 
connection with the University of Edinburgh, Sir Monier Williams 
was invited, some months ago, to deliver a course of lectures on 
Buddhism, which have since been enlarged and published. A 
returned missionary from India, Rev. Mr. Long, has founded a per- 
manent lectureship on “ The False Religious Systems of the East,” 
in connection with the Church Missionary Society, and the Executive 
Committee of that society (see Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
April, 1886) bas warmly endorsed the plan and taken measures to 
secure the lectures. The missionaries of the same society, at a 
conference embracing Sindh and the Punjab, adopted the following 
resolution in relation to the preparation of missionaries for their 
work among the heathen :— 


This conference believes it to be desirable that, from their first arrival in the 
country, young missionaries, both in their own interest and in that of their work, 
should systematically study the religions of the country in which they live. And 
the conference therefore recommends that such missionaries be encouraged to pass 
an examination in the same within one year of passing their final examination in the 
vernacular, and that for proficiency a certificate be granted by conference. 


The Intelligencer adds by way of endorsement :— 


This is the experience of a conference of missionaries, includiuag among them not 
a few men of long standing and wide experience in the field. 

But the committee also concur with Mr. Long in thinking that a larger and more 
accurate knowledge of the great systems of error in which so many hundreds of 
millions of the human race are still enslaved than is usually at present possessed, and 
than can be given in the ordinary missionary address or speech, may, under God, be 
helpful in deepening the interest in missionary work of those who are already the 
friends of missions, When such friends are able to see in plain outline the debasing 
and soul-enslaving nature of these religions, it may be expected that they will be 
aroused to greater effort, from a more intelligent point of view, for the emancipation 
from them of their fellow creatures. The area of missionary interest may also be 
extended. 

There is another point of view, too, from which the subject may be looked at. 
False views on some of these religions are to be met with in England at the present 
day; and skeptics are from time to time found putting forward some of their 
teachings as evidencing in them a superiority to Christianity. It must be of import- 
ance to diffuse, by means of lectures, correct views of the real nature of these 
religions. 

It needs no prophetic sagacity to predict that within the next 
decade the important relations of this general subject to the work 


of Christian missions will be much more fully realized, and that 
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corresponding changes will be made in the training of missionaries 
for their work. At the same time the general intelligence of 
Christian people on these subjects should be so increased that even 
the most timid and doubtful cannot be disturbed by a misleading 
review article or an Anglo-Indian poem. 

One thing is certain. So important a field of investigation, one 
which the intercommunication of ideas in all parts of the world is 
bringing into constant and vital contact with Christian belief, 
should not be left wholly in the hands of those who choose to 
employ it against the truth, and whose unchallenged misrepresenta- 
tions are in reality so vulnerable. We have no dread of the 
mythologies of Greece and Rome, simply because we know all about 
them, and yet the victory over them was not secured without a 
struggle. The philosophies and the superstitions which, in league 
with the empire of the world, confronted the early Church were 


‘neither few nor impotent. One has well said that “ Christianity 


enjoyed no privileges and claimed no immunities when it boldly 
confronted and confounded those ancient and most powerful 
religions of the world.” In the same way, the mythologies which 
still exist in the Eastern hemisphere, and in regard to which there 
sometimes seems to be a vague apprehension lest some dangerous 
rivalry of Christian truth shall be revealed, should be disenchanted 
by an actual and thorough acquaintance. Our higher theological 
education requires a knowledge of the speculations of the old 
Gnostics and Manicheans. How can it afford to ignore the equally 
subtle systems with which the Church must grapple in the conflicts 
of to-day ? 

It should be borne in mind that the forces of heathen error 
have in recent years rallied to a more desperate resistance and to a 
much clearer knowledge of the issue. The “ revived Aryanism ” of 
India, professedly sloughing off the later corruptions of Hinduism, 
and enkindling by all possible means a national spirit and the old 
pride of race, rises up with new energy to the challenge of Christian 
aggression. The very enlightenment which the work of missions 
has imparted has quickened the intellectual activity of educated 
Hindus and Japanese. ‘hey have learned our Christian doctrines, 
not always in a friendly spirit, and under the guidance of European 
scholarship they have studied their own systems. They have also 
sat at the feet of our Western teachers of infidelity and learned all 
the points of attack upon the Christian faith. They have welcomed 
the panegyrics which European or American apologists have 
lavished upon Buddhism and kindred systems. They have joined 
hands with American spiritualism under the new name of Theoso- 
phy. “The Light of Asia” has bven translated into their various 
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languages and eagerly read by thousands, and its author has 
received the special thanks of princes and potentates. How can 
unfurnished missionaries grapple with such forces? And how can 
a Church, which looks only with disdain upon the enemy’s resources, 
be fitted for the most stupendous conflict that it has ever been 
called to wage? 

The alliance between the old heathen philosophies and our 
Western doctrines of evolution is bringing “ the war into Africa.” 
We have Buddhist ‘‘culture” in Boston and New York. An 
Armenian graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary had advo- 
cated the system of Gautama in Chickering Hall. A Presbyterian 
pastor of New York has been asked to substitute “The Light of 
Asia”’ for the Bible, at a funeral, and the theosophist, Colonel Olcott, 
has recently anuounced to the educated circles of Japan that there 
are already 50,000 Buddhists in the United States. This is a 
characteristic exaggeration, but it is significant. 

The recent apologists of the Oriental systems have consciously 
or unconsciously woven into those systems all the recent theories of 
Western scientists. Edwin Arnold, Mr. Sinnett and others have 
read into the old Buddhism the physical evolution of Charles 
Darwin and the psychical and moral evolution of Herbert Spencer, 
and in so ingenious a manner that the old is reinforced by the new, 
and the new is strengthened by the old; for once the new cloth 
and the old garment are made to agree. At the same time, these 
writers, one and all, unhesitatingly clothe heathen systems in the 
nomenclature and forms of expression which they have borrowed 

‘from their Christian training, thus adding many conceptions, of 
which no Oriental Buddhist ever dreamed. It may in truth be said 
that many of the best things with which heathen systems are now 
credited have been read into them by the apostate sons of an early 
Christian culture. ; 

But it is not merely on the apologetic side that reasons appear 
for a careful and candid study of the false religions which this 
generation now encounters. There are motives of an aggressive 
character. The worldwide history of uninspired religions presents 
many important facts. 

First.—It emphasizes, as nothing else can, the futility of the 
unceasing and wearisome efforts of mankind to find out God by their 
own devices. ‘To borrow an illustration from another, these efforts 
have all been like the puny attempts of children to place ladders 
against the sky. 

Second.—The history of the false religions, as has been most 
conclusively shown by Ebrard—warmly endorsed by the late Dr. 
Henry B. Smith—constitutes the most convincing argument against 
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the modern hypothesis of development in religion—from instinct to 
conscience and worship, from fetichism to polytheism and Christian- 
ity. And here perhaps is the most desperate grapple just now 
between revealed religion and certain theories which relate to the 
descent of man. Those theories, dealing mainly with his prehistoric 
career and reaching conclusions as to his physical development, 
assume as a sort of corollary, that his moral and religious nature also 
must necessarily have been an ever upward growth. 

But over against these conclusions from unproved premises the 
actual history of religions reveals the indisputable and universal fact 
of a widespread and continued deterioration. ‘The development has 
all been downward. Careful investigations of the various systems, 
summoning only the testimonies contained within themselves, strik- 
ingly corroborate Paul’s diagnosis of human apostasy as given in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. 

Third.—The history of human religions, many of which abound 
in lofty ethical maxims, corroborates in like mannar the second 
chapter of the same Epistle, which holds mankind so clearly 
responsible for the light of conscience. I am aware that quite a 
different use has been made of these high ethical teachings. Mr. 
Moncure P. Conway in his ‘‘ Anthology” has attempted to level 
Christianity with other systems by grouping the beautiful maxims 
found in all, thus carrying the implication that all are equally of 
human origin. But rightly viewed, those maxims only the more 
completely show that all men are under condemnation by the law 
written upon their hearts. No one has so strongly and so clearly 
insisted upon the fact that God has implanted ethical truth in the 
human understanding and conscience as the Apostle Paul; but 
ethics may stand quite apart from religions—the one dealing with 
implanted principles, the other with divine help and fellowship. 
Atheistical systems like Buddhism, and agnostic systems like Con- 
fucianism, are quite as lofty in their ethics as those which claim to 
be theistic. As a rule, the ethical standards of the Oriental systems 
are higher and purer than the religions with which they are 
connected, while the Christian religion rises higher and ever higher 
than the dimly inscribed law that is still discernible in the disorder- 
ed human conscience. The lauded ethics of the heathen world 
bring new proof that mankind are self-condemned in their sins, that 
only grace can save, and that missions are necessary. 

Fourth—A just knowledge of the history of false religions 
furnishes a strong vindication both of the Old ‘Testament dispensa- 
tion and of the history and conquests of the early Christian Church. 
Perhaps nowhere else can be found so clear a justification of the 
severities of the Jewish theocracy as in a careful study of the 
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development of heathenism among the Canaanites and the Pheeni- 
cians, as traced by Ebrard, De Pressensé and others. Of all the 
heathen nations of whom history gives us any account, none have 
compared in degradation and wickedness with those races with 
which the Hebrew migration came into direct contact. The threefold 
vices of religious prostitution, sodomy and the cruel and wholesale 
sacrifice to Moloch of children burned alive, spread westward from 
the valley of Sodom, until between the time of Abraham and his 
Canaanitish friends Melchizedek and Abimelech, and the time of 
Moses and Joshua, it extended over the whole land to the Mediter- 
ranean. And ere the Israelitish conquest of extermination was 
completed, the baneful poison of that unspeakable cult had spread 
through all the Phoenician colonies—Cyprus, Carthage, Crete and 
Greece—and had planted the germs which wrought the final over- 
throw of Grecian and Roman civilization. It is easy for the 
skepticism of this age to question the wisdom and humanity of the 
Old Testament history; but the infinite counsels which destroyed 
the Canaanitish civilization in the Hast seem to have been repeated 
in the overruling Providence which subsequently, in the Western 
colonies, swept away the remaining poison of that same civilization 
before the half-savage hordes of Northern Europe. It was thus 
that the divine Providence whose ways are above our ways—higher, 
broader and more comprehensive in their estimate of what is most 
merciful on the whole—prepared the way for the new and better 
civilization of modern times. Even we shrink from the alternative 
of a Canaanitish civilization spreading forth unchecked as the 
heritage of the nations and of the ages.—F. F. Extinwoop, D.D., in 
The Church at Home and Abroad. 





In Memoriam. 

MR. GEORGE srorr. 
-_. 23rd, 1889.—It was my privilege to be with our dear 
departed brother, Mr. Stott, during his last night on earth, 
and a few particulars of the closing scene will, I know, be acceptable 
to you. Slowly, during many weeks of pain, the earthly house of 
this tabernacle was being dissolved, and on Saturday evening, 
about 9.30, one of the sisters came over to say that his sufferings 
had become more intense, and the end seemed approaching ee 
Entering the chamber, I saw our dear brother sitting up in the 
arm-chair, supported by his dear wife and one of the nursing sisters. 
It was one of the distressing features of his illness that he was 
unable to lie down, and all these weary weeks of pain had been 
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passed sitting, with no possibility of supporting the poor head or 
giving the body relief, only by occasionally leaning forward. 

The strong man was bowed, and poor nature was in a pitiable 
plight. The props of the tent were being taken away, and the sup- 
pressed tones of the sufferer told of the silver cord being loosed and 
the links being broken which bound the spirit to the earthly 
tenement. 

When he knew I was present, he expressed a decided wish that 
I would stay with him, which I was only too glad to do; and as I 
look back on that night, I feel that not for any consideration would 
I have missed that scene of suffering and of holy triumph. Never 
before did I know how truly death is a vanquished enemy, its 
empire overthrown, and its sceptre destroyed. 

During eight hours we witnessed the King of Terrors doing 
his worst. The combat was a fierce one; blow after blow was 


- dealt, strong pains were tearing at the vitals; the anguish of dis- 


solution was there, but not for one moment did the spirit falter. 
With every moment’s respite from pain he collected his little 
strength to give forth some word of testimony that the Lord was 
near, and doubt and feir far away. ‘It is only the poor body that 
is suffering,” he said; ‘‘the soul is happy.” Early in the evening he 
said, “I bless God that thirty years ago He washed me from my 
sins in His precious blood, and now the sun is shining without a 
cloud.” And thus, with unfaltering faith and unwavering hope, he 
went down into the valley of the shadow. ..... 

In this “ royal road” we saw him advance, treading down with 
triumphant faith the powers of sin and death and hell. The word 
he repeated the most was, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come now, come 
now,” often reaching out his arms to welcome the Lord, who he 
felt was indeed drawing near. Once or twice, in moments of ex- 
treme pain, his cry went up, “O Lord, help me; Lord, have mercy 
upon me.” The Lord heard him in the day of his, distress, and 
strengthened him in the dire conflict. We sought to supply stones 
for his steps as he forded the dark stream. Words of life came 
spontaneously to our lips, and it was grand to see how his faith 
appropriated them. When his dear wife reminded him that he 
would soon hear the Master’s “Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” his soul seemed to 
revel in the thought. “ Enter thou—into the joy of thy Lord— 
of thy Lord,” he repeated again and again; then turning it into a 
prayer, and stretching out his hands, he said, “ Let me enter now— 
enter now—into the joy of my Lord—the joy of my Lord.” 

He had feared lest in his weakness and suffering some impatient 
word should escape him, and he should thus dishonour his Lord. 
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He had begged his dear wife to put it down to nature’s weakness, but 
her prediction was verified, the Lord’s grace was all-sufficient, no 
murmuring or impatient word passed his lips, while his deep grati- 
tude and affection for the smallest service rendered him were 
touching and beautiful to see, and every one felt it a privilege to 
wait upon him. 

And thus the hours passed—he fighting the last battle, his 
dear wife, worn with many watchings, wearied out physically, but 
wonderfully supported in spirit, with words of faith and hope cheer- 
ing him as he breasted the billows, and watching for his release. 
Prayers from many loving hearts in England, China and France 
were being answered that night. There could be no doubt about it. 
And the word the memory of that scene calls up spontaneously to 
my mind is “ Mzhanaim,” for that chamber of death was then the 
rendezvous of the hosts of God. 

It was six in the morning; nature outside was awaking in the 
first fresh joy of morning. The sun had risen in a sky of cloudless 
blue. The birds were singing their morning song just outside the 
slightly opened window, while the carillon of the Haster bells came 
sounding joyously through the air. Within we were standing on 
the border-land, close by the gates which were opening to another 
who, having fought the good fight through Christ, was more than 
conqueror. 

The change had come, the contracted features and glazing eye 
told that the last struggle was entered on. A hurried “ He is go- 
ing” escaped us. I did not expect to hear him speak again, and as 
consciousness seemed fading, I said, “The Master is come and 
calleth for thee.” He took it in, and to my surprise, with a last 
effort said, “Then lift me up, that I may give another note of 
praise.” Putting my arms around him, I drew him gently forward. 
Then as fast as his poor breath came he turned it into praise. 
“Praise the Lord, bless His Holy Name,” he repeated again and 
again. It was wonderful to listen to, and I could not help saying 
to the dear companion of his life and labours, who on her knees, 
with only half-suppressed cries from the pangs which were rending 
her own heart, was holding his hands and watching the shadows 
of death as they passed over his face, ‘‘ This is a precious legacy he 
is leaving you.” They were like words of triumph coming out of 
the very realms of death. 

“Do you know me, precious one?” she asked. ‘ Know you, 
Gracie? It would be strange if i didn’t know you,” was the reply. 
Then with a strength that surprised me, he added, ‘‘ We have ralli- 
ed together around that dish of fruit”—one of their last conversa- 
tions had been about the fruit of the Tree of Life— many a time, 
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and the King in His beauty was there. Farewel, Gracie. Don’t 
speak to me again; | am going in to see the King.” .. . 

Our tears were flowing fast, though we hardly knew oles He 
was looking on things which to us were invisible, and hearing sounds 
our dull ears could not catch. We could hear him say in a low 
whisper, ‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus—Lord, take my spirit ;” then he said, 
* Coming, coming—come.”’ 

Come! With these last words our beloved brother, George Stott, 
went in to see the King in His beauty, on Easter morning, at hi alf- 
past six. Nature’s pent-up grief broke forth in brief cries and sobs, 
but they were happy tears. ‘I don’t mourn for him,” said his dear 
wife. ‘I mourn for myself. He is happy. He is at rest now.” 
And so we knelt together to praise Him who had given us that 
night to see thus death has no sting, and the grave no victory. . 
We buried him yesterday, in the Cannes cemetery. ‘The Rev. 


-P. W. Minto conducted the service. A number of Christian friends 


were present. All who knew him loved him as a true man of God 
and a faithful servant of Christ. Among those present was Mr. W. 
T. Berger, his life-long friend. In a few brief but beautifully appro- 
priate words, Mr. Berger spoke of the zeal and love which had 
animated him in his work for Christ. He addressed words of loving 
sympathy and consolation to the widow, and reminded us all that 
for each of us the day was hastening to its close, and that we should 
work ere the night cometh.— H. Weseer in China’s Millions. 





Correspondence, 


THE USE OF MONEY IN MISSIONARY made in the buildings. Where 
there are women and children some 
have thought best to put board 
Dear Sir:—In the May number = floorsin the rooms which the family 
of the Mecorder certain questions occupies, and this is probably a 
were asked with reference tothe wise precaution. 


WORK. 


Use of Money, to which I desire to We find that these houses ean 
offer the following :— be comfortably furnished by using 


The missionaries in this part of foreign stoves, chairs and_ beds, 
China live in Chinese houses and without any special incongruity, 
find them comfortable and health- and that further than these Chinese 
ful. Care has been exercised furniture answers all purposes. 
within the limits of the privileges The fact that your correspondent 
granted us by the people in select- lives so far away from the city 
ing dry locations and houses facing would seem to be a hindrance to 
the South with open courts, and coming into close contact with the 
such repairs have been made as to  people—so necessary to the best 
render the house light and conve-  success—but it may be only a 
nient, but no changes have been seeming hindrance. 
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As to what simplicity demands 
in the way of furniture, dress, 
servants, &c., no definite rules can 
be laid down. The fundamental 
questions lie deeper and are: Do 
we need to live simply ? 
Shall we have such homes as may 
be imitated by those we teach ? 
and shall we seek to live as simply 
as the middle classes in 
live ? I believe the 
these questions should be in the 


more 


China 


answers to 


affirmative, and these answers, once 
admitted, will determine the an- 
swers to all other questions that 
may arise. The following should 
be kept in mind :— 

1.—hLiving us the 
average teacher or merchant, does 
not mean that we live as they do. 
The former is_ practicable; the 
latter is impracticable, and there- 
fore unwise. 

Some very earnest men have 
endeavored to solve this problem 
by living as the Chinese live, 
eating their food as they cook it, 
sleeping on their k‘ang beds and 
very closely imitating their mode 
of life, but a part of these, at least, 
having decided that nothing is 
gained by such a life and that 
health and fitness for service are 
endangered thereby, have returned 
to» more Western manner of living. 

Simplicity is not imitation. We 
are not Chinese and no amount of 
imitation will make the people 
think we are. 

2.—Simplicity is not slovenliness. 
While the Chinese are, not spe- 
cially cleanly—especially the com- 
mon people—they respect the thrift 


simply as 


which clean, neat clothes and 
homes, show, even though the 
clothes may be coarse and_ the 


furniture common. And _ besides, 
if one allows himself to fall into 
slovenly habits, his own life and 
character will be unfavorably 
affected thereby. 

3.—Simplicity is not boorishness. 
Politeness and decorum—the pro- 
per observance of certain forms of 
etiquette—are marks of a gentle- 
man all over the world, and in 
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China they are very important. 
It goes without saying that the 
missionary should treat the various 
people with whom he comes in 


contact with that courtesy due 
their respective positions. ‘To visit 
the magistrate in an ansuitable 


style, to make calls in improper 
dress and to throw off the long 
when the street 
will shock the ideas of respectable 
Chinese and not 


gown eoine on 
add to one’s in- 
fluence as a teacher, and simplicity 
does not require it. 

4.—But it is possible to live 
so as to destroy the impression 
that we are lovers of good living 
(which is trne) and are 
seeking personal gratification. The 
envy and jealousy of the people 
are exvited by a conspicuous style 
of good living and thus the doors to 
many closed. China must 
be saved through Christian homes, 
and our work, if successful, must 
touch the home, but if we live in a 
style far beyond the reach of the 
people to whom we preach we shall 
shut their homes against us and 
more certainly arouse their cupid- 
ity than stimulate them to follow 
our example. 


not 


hear Ss 


The assumed relation of superior 
to inferior is against us, but if we 
can show these people that we love 
them without being condescending, 
that we sympathize with them 
without being patronizing and that 
we are ready to help them without 
treating them as objects of our 
bounty, we cannot fail to win them 
to us and the truth. 

We must win their hearts with- 
out making them dependents if 
they are to be free to trust simply 
and solely in Jesus Christ and 
ready to suffer for His sake. 

Francis M. Pricer. 
F‘en Cuou-Fu, September 18th, 1889. 





COMMENTARIES AND 
TRANSLATORS. 

To the Editor, ‘* Recorder.” 
Sir :—That the Church in all ages 
has been edified by the explanatory 
and practical remarks upon the 
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Scriptures made by devout men is 
easily perceived in its history and 
in the experience of the individual. 
The Church in China is not an ex- 
ception, its experience will run on 
the same line. But the Church 
of to-day is heir to the Church 
of yesterday, and the missionary has 
no greater privilege than this that 
he can give to the Chinese christ- 
ians the very best of the fruit of 
eighteen centuries of Christianity. 
To the Bible student there is noth- 
ing so confusing and uncertain as 
commentary choosing, where so 
much that is valuable offers. 
Perhaps the multiplication of com- 
mentaries in other lands, where the 
Church is not of recent growth, is 


" inevitable, both by reason of supply 


and demand. But, Sir, should this 
multiplication of commentaries be 
encouraged in China, where the 
Church is yet young, too young to 
obtain and prepare its own food, 
and where indeed the desire for 
books is by no means marked ? 
Surely, it is the duty of the mis- 
sionary, who feels called upon to 
add a commentary to the list, to 
consider carefully which work will 
best indicate the thought of the 
text and be most helpful to the 
Church for which he is translating, 
if indeed he must translate. 

Must our commentaries of neces- 
sity be translated into Chinese, 
why should they not be written in 
Chinese? Why should not the 
missioaary obtain from home those 
works which have the very 
best repute, carefully select the 
most appropriate expositions, re- 
ferences and exhortations in each, 
and combining them in one rich 
book, do away with the necessity 
for any other work in that parti- 
cular Scriptures? What a com- 
mentary on John’s Gospel might 
we not have, for example, if West- 
cost. Milligan and Godet were 
wisely treated on these lines. 

But, Sir, it is submitted for a 
translation of any single com- 
mentary, there is neither excuse nor 
justification. Hodge on Romans 


may be valuable to the average 
Presbyterian at home, but that 
name means nothing to a Chinese 
who wants and needs, not the opin- 
ion of one excellent man but the 
best exposition of the Word of 
God from whatever source obtained. 

It is to be hoped then that the 
translation of ‘ Hodge on the 
Romans” will not be followed by 
a translation of ‘Hodge on Ist 
Corinthians,” but the best 
thoughts of Hodge and of Meyer, 
of Beet, T.C. Edwards, Godet and 
Evans combined and enriched with 
the frnits of the writer’s own 
study and experience. 

If on the other hand one work 
only must be used, let it not be 
that which time and study have 
long since “antiquated and abro- 
gated.” 

faithfully yours, 
D. M. 


To the Editor, “ Recorder.” 

Dear Sir:—With your permission 
I would suggest to writers of 
articles for your justly valued 
magazine that in quoting Chinese 
words of any kind, phrases, names 
of places or people, titles of books 
or of chapters, etc., etc., they 
should invariably insert the 
character for each at least once in 
the course of the paper. Knowing 
a little mandarin, but being entirely 
unacquainted with Cantonese, 
Suchowese or other dialect, [ am 
altogether jogged, for example, by 
such combinations as ‘‘ In-tsiah- 
wen,” “ Pen-yun-kyin,” “ Lin-yun- 
dah,” “ An-kyih-ling,” ‘Swen- 
nyih,” “Chong Z-siu,’ mentioned 
in Mr. Lyon’s paper in your Octo- 
ber issue. Verily, the dialects of 
China are many, but the romaniza- 
tions are more. Obviously had Mr. 
Lyon given characters, reference 
would have been facilitated and 
the interest and usefulness of an 
already valuable paper would have 
been increased. And so with other 
contributions. 

Yours, ete., 


K. Y. L. 
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MORE SELF-IMMOLATION BY FIRE AT 
WENCHOW. 

Some of our readers may feel 
curious to learn the fate of the 
priest who at Wenchow announced 
that he had joined the army of 
those who sought transformation 
by fire in the manner described 
by Dr. Macgowan (Lecorder, Nov., 
1888). This therefore is to inform 
them that “ whole heart,” the priest 
in question, after discounting the 
anticipated renown of self-crema- 
tion changed his mind much to 
popular discontent. The general 
disappointment which that failure 
occasioned has very lately been 
compensated by the immolation of 
an aged priest, who belonged to the 
Fubhkien frontier. These facts were 
ascertained by the Rev. C. R. 
Grierson, who lately visited the 
Shinan village, where the immola- 
tions which Dr. Macgowan 
describes had taken place; the 
coremonies were the same as on the 
former occasion. 


Tue Rev. W. J. McKee has just 
returned trip into the 
country interior from Ningpo, and 
writes that there is great destitu- 
tion among the people, on account 
of the high water. Many of the 
Christians are driven to beggary, 


from a 


whilst some are going over to the 
Roman Catholics, who promise help 
to all who will join them. The 
missionaries in the North are also 
experiencing great trouble from 
the latter cause. Mr. McKee also 
says that many of the people are 
resorting to plunder and violence 


in their extremity. 
The whole country back of 
Shanghai, for 100 miles and 


more, is also in a most distressing 
condition. Rice has nearly 
doubled in price within the last 
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few weeks, and the coming winter 
promises to be one of extensive 
suffering. 

THe new Catalogue of the 
Presbyterian Mission Press is just 
completed, and a copy will be sent 
free to any one on application. 


Dr. N.S. Hopkins, Tsunhua, writes: 
My work here, although not very 
large, is very interesting. The part 
of the evangelical work I put the 
greatest stress on is the distribution 
of the printed word. In fact my 
dispensary work might be said to 
be carried on for Scripture dis- 
tribution. 

This year I did away with the 
door fees and made it the price of 
a book, which they receive with 


their ticket. This was done, as 
the book-sellers could sell my 
tickets but not their books. [ 


think in this way they prize the 
books, as seemingly they have paid 
for them. In this way I disposed 
of about 3,500 volumes, 2,000 of 
them being Catechisms. I am 
happier in the thought of this wide 
distribution than I am in the 
number healed. 


THe Rev. G. B. Farthing, Tai- 
yuen-fu, writing to a friend, relates 
an incident which has been handed 
to us for insertion, in order that the 
words of encouragement may be 
shared by our readers. Mr. Farth- 
ing says: ‘Our work is showing 
signs of maturing and our hopes 
are high, though submitted to His 
will who our common Lord.” 
One man at Ch‘ Tsun has just 
been startled as if it were into new 
life—the life of the children of 
God—by finding it possible to ob- 
tain forgiveness of sins. For years 
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he has been groaning in bondage, 
longing for deliverance, working 
vainly to remove his burden of 
guilt, and had well nigh reached 
despair when the voice of God, 
through one of His_ servants, 
preaching forgiveness of sins 
through faith in Christ, spoke to 
him, roused him to interest and 
made him pass from darkness into 
light. He feels that he has a mess- 
age to his brethren, and, in spite 
of persecution, everywhere testifies 
to the saving power of Christ. 
Nor am I inclined to think him 
anything but sincere. My suspi- 
cions are quickly alert, but in a 
case like this the man has been 
so prepared for the truth and the 
truth so fits the man as to allay 
doubt. Whilst we hope to make 
speedier and more numerous con- 
verts in the day we think will yet 
dawn, at present we have only to 
tell specially and decidedly of one 
here and there. 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that if 
every missionary expecting to at- 
tend the Conference next spring 
would carefully study the pro- 
gramme and make his list of “ notes 
and questions” on the various 
subjects, it might help to make the 
gathering more useful. 


“ Our Opportunity ” is the heading 
of an article by Bishop Fowler in 
the Christian Advocate, a condensed 
epitome of which has been sent 
us, together with a new circular 
in regard to the Peking University 
of the American Methodist Mission. 
Evidently our brethren in Peking 
are not afraid to ask for large 
things, as the different sums spe- 
cified as needed for the several 
departments amount to more than 
two hundred thousand dollars, and 
the Rev. M. L. Taft, now in the 
United States, has sent out an 
appeal for half a million dollars. 
We wish our brethren every 
success in their great enterprise. 


Dr. Mills, of Teng-chow-foo, has 
sent us a box of apples, which 
we mention here, not to congratu- 
late ourselves or thank Dr. Mills, 
though we do both, but as showing 
what may be done by pains and 
patience in the way of introducing 
foreign fruits into China. These 
apples were raised by the Chinese 
from grafts obtained from trees 
brought from the United States. 
They were large, nearly all weigh- 
ing over a half pound each, fine 
flavored and beautiful to look at, 
being of a beautiful golden color. 
This year Bartlet pears, brought 
from Chefoo, were to be had in the 
Shanghai markets. These are not 
the “ fruits”? which the missionary 
most covets, but they are none 
the less desirable, and are perhaps 
more appreciated by many who 
only believe what they can see, or, 
as in this case, taste. Wherever the 
Gospel of Christ goes it is sure to 
sarry with it the more tangible 
fruits of civilization, and so of 
comfort and better living. 


We have received a copy of the 
Chicago Tribune, containing a reply 
by the Rev. E. G. Porter—whom 
many of our readers will remember 
as having visited China over a year 
ago in company with Dr. March— 
to the statements of Lieut. Wood, 
of the U.S. navy, in regard to 
mission work in China and else- 
where. We have also received the 
article by Dr. Baldwin, which we 
print in this number, and which 
seems so complete a rejoinder that 
nothing more need be said. 


Tue following, from Dr. Mills, in 
the Church at Home and Abroad, 
sets forth strikingly the attitude 
of the Chinese mind in general 
towards those of their fellow coun- 
trymen when suffering :— 

You will doubtless give your 


readers thrilling letters from our 
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friends who are feeding the starv- 
ing in the central parts of this 
province. I want to allude to a 
single point in connection with the 
famine. It is this: the people 
here, always excepting the Christ- 
ians, give nothing to feed their 
starving countrymen Some of the 
mandarins are helping on the work, 
not all by any means. But the 
people are simply doing nothing. 
A friend, speaking to a heathen 
Chinaman on this subject, reported 
the following conversation: ‘* We 
foreigners and native Christians 
are all helping this famine fund. 
Are your people doing anything ?” 
“Well, no, we are not doing any- 
thing. You see those people have 
sinned grievously against heaven 5 
hence they are punished with this 
calamity, and we don’t propose to 
interfere.” ‘* Do you mean to say, 
then, that you have not sinned 
against heaven?” ‘Oh no! we 
have sinned, ard doubtless our 
turn will come yet.’ 1 believe this 
man represented correctly the 
thought and feeling of the ordinary 
Chinaman. 


In the Ancust No. of the Recorder 
mention is made of a letter written 
by the Rev. J. H. Horseburgh, en- 
titled ‘‘A New Missionary Order,” 
the aim of which seems to be 
“cheaper missionaries and more 
of them.” With reference to this 
subject, which is now receiving a 
large amount of attention, it may 
be well to note a few points lke 
the following :— 

1. The missionary that uses the 
smallest amount of money is not 
necessarily thereby the cheapest 
agent of the Church. 

Commercially, the investment 
that brings in the largest propor- 
tionate returns—the largest per 
cent—is the cheapest. So finan- 
cially, and every other way, the 
missionary that accomplishes the 
largestamountof efficient re sultsis,as 
a rule, the cheapest. By “ efficient 
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results” is meant living, active 
self-propagating Churches, a wise 
and earnest native ministry, &. 
The missionary that accomplishes 
nothing is not only expensive but 
a ‘“‘dead capital,” though he were 
to use only 100 Mexicans a year; 
while one using 5,000 in successful 
work may be the cheapest. 

2. By comparing statistics and 
from general observation we are 
warranted to say that the man or 
the society that works with the 
least proportionate expenditure of 
money generally accomplishes the 
smallest or the most inefficient 
results. 

3. Further, those who have done 
perhaps nine-tenths of the efficient 
work in China are men that live 
on comfortable salaries, and nearly 
all of them live as foreigners in 
foreign style. Also, 


4. It is not the greatest number 
of foreign workers that have ac- 
complished the most, but those 
who have most largely used well 
vrained native help. For 

5. Comparatively a very small 
number of the number of foreign 
workers now in China have ac- 
complished very nearly all the 
efficient results so far. It is a 
notorious fact that several of the 
smaller societies have done some of 
the best and the largest work. I 
conclude by quoting an extract or 
two from the Rev. John Ross in 
one Of his speeches before the late 
Mission Conference in London. 
Referring to his work in Manchuria, 
he says, “There are somewhere 
about a thousand who have been 
baptized. Now I would like to 
mention this, that of this thousand 
and of several other thousands who 
are believers, though unbaptized, 
those who have been converted 
under the direct influence of the 
foreign missionary will not count 
up to more than a dozen. The 
rest have been all drawn in through 
the influence of these few men who 
were converted by the agency of 
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the foreign missionary.” ‘“ Now 
this touches what I would like 
earnestly to impress upon this 
meeting, viz., the absolute necessity 
of training the natives to carry on 
Christian work in their own land. 
It would be impossible for all the 
Churches in Europe and America 
combined to send a sufficient num- 
ber of missionaries even into that 
one land of Chiua. It is impossible, 
nay further, I consider it is un- 
desirable. What I am inclined to 
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recommend as the result of my 
experience is this: let all the mis- 
sionary societies pick out, not as 
many men as they can find, but 
pick out a few, choice in all res- 
pects, spiritually, mentally, in- 
tellectually, physically—let there 
be a few choice en, let these train 
the natives, and the natives will 
do the work. It seems to me that 
this is the only way you can get 
the work properly done.” 


—————___—__—_> <->  -—™ 


Diary of Events 


August, 1889. 

16th.—A band of 50 pirates attacked 
the village of Ha-tow, ‘Tonkin, and carried 
off several women and children. 

22nd.—By orders of the French Re- 
sident, two Chinese who came to Langsou 
under orders from the Pirate Chief at 
Caobang, to enlist recruits for the rebel 
bands, were decapitated. 

24th.—A ferry-boat capsized near 
Nankin, 40 lives lost. 


Septembe,, 1889. 
d 


) 

2nd.—Sharp shock of earthquake at 
Kobe, Japan. 

4th.—About 14 prisoners escape from 
the chain-gang, Shanghai; many of them 
have since been recaptured, 

8th.—6,000 people visit the newly 
opened Chinese Gardens, Shanghai; the 
road blocked with 700 carriages. 

18th.—Severe thunderstorm, atcom- 
panied by torrents of rain and hail at 
Peking. The Temple of Heaven des- 
troyed by fire, supposed to have been 
caused by lightning ; burning more than 
six hours. 

20th.—The new waterworks at Hako- 
dadi, Japan, opened with much ceremony. 

24th.—The Viceroy at Canton abolishes 
the coast guard tax in the Liang Kuang. 
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25th.—Successful trial trip of the 
Switchback railway in the People’s Park, 
Singapore. 
October, 1889. 


1st.—Murder of Captain O’Brien, of 
the British barque Sea Siallow, by one 
of the crew, in the locality of the Kiutoan 
Light-ship, while nearing Shanghai. 

2nd.—Capture of a number of pirates 
on board the steamer Soochow, running 
betweer Hongkong and Hoihow, with 
all their baggage, containing revolvers, 
cartridges, knives, nails, gun-powder, 
stink-pots, etc. 

5th.—Departure of General Kennedy, 
retiring American Consul-General to 
Shanghai, for Home. 

13th.—Daring robbery at Messrs. Mac- 
kenzie & Co.’s store, Shanghai; a safe 
broken open, and $1,500 and Tis, 190 in 
notes abstracted. ‘The burglers, coolies, 
have been captured and most of the 
money restored.—Serious earthquake in 
Yokohama, 

19th.—An attempt made at Yokohama 
to murder Count Okuma, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, by throwing a dynamite 
bomb. ‘The Count was seriously injured ; 
the assassin committed suicide on the spot. 

21st.—Fall of temperature at Shanghai, 
26 degrees, during the last 24 hours, 





